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@ Auditorium, Keefe Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, after it had 
been decorated according to the prin- 


ciples of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


OW DOES the use of warm or cool 
colors assist concentration, energy 
and morale among teachers and pupils? 


What is the effect of a single wall of 
cool, refreshing green upon their 
eyes, muscles and nerves? 


How can a square class room or study 
hall be made to look less monotonous 
—long, narrow rooms or corridors be 
made to seem better proportioned? 


Pittsburgh’s new science of COLOR 
DYNAMICS gives you accurate an- 
swers. COLOR DYNAMICS is based 
upon the fundamental laws of the 
energy in color. Medical men and 


Color Dynamics 


Pittsburgh’s new science, based upon human reactions 
to the energy in color—is an invaluable aid to teachers 
and pupils alike. 


students of psychology recognize its 
influence upon normal human beings. 


By the purposeful use of this energy, 
school rooms can be given color ar- 
rangements in keeping with the activi- 
ties for which the rooms are used. Class 
rooms and study halls can be painted 
to lessen eye fatigue and stimulate 
activity. Libraries to suggest peace and 
quiet. Foyers to be friendlier 
and more inviting. Rest 
rooms, assembly rooms, cafe- 
terias to be more cheerful 
and relaxing. 


Color Dynamics can also 
be used to create practical 
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optical illusions—to make rooms seem 
more spacious and attractive, halls 
wider and lighter. 


When next you order paint, specify 
Pittsburgh. Enriched with “Vitolized 
Oils”, Pittsburgh Paints stay Jive, 
tough, elastic—provide long-lasting 
paint protection! 


You'll find the fascinating 
story of COLOR DYNAMICS 
explained in our new book. 
Write for your FREE copy— 
today! Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, 
Dept. AS-5, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Why GLASS is a 


vi 
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até’ tor many uses 


in School Buildings 


More daylight . . . greater cleanliness . . . a surface that 


doesn’t need refinishing in spite of frequent soiling and 
washing—these characteristics of glass are good reasons 
why it is being specified more and more for new schools 
and for wider use in modernization of existing structures. 

The uses of glass in school buildings extend far beyond. 


its importance in better daylighting. Your architect can 
show you many ways it can make your building more 
beautiful and more efficient. Discuss it with him. And for 
the right glass for every use, see your L-O-F Distributor. 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 1355 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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VITROLITE, colorful L°O*F struc- 
tural glass, is an ideal wall sur- 
face for shower rooms. Water 
won’t harm it, and it never needs 
refinishing. It keeps its lustrous, 
easy-to-clean surface. 


INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITS along hall- 
ways increase students’ interest 
and pride in their work. Display 
the handiwork of art, mechanical 
drawing, manual training, home 
economics and other classes in 


our 
dail 
cabinets with glass doors. Glass : 
as Serv: 
keeps exhibits clean, protects 
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It's Not the School-Board’s Fault 


More people should stand and sound a 
note of praise for the men and women in 
every community who serve on our school 
boards. It is too often a thankless job. 
Not only do these people serve without 
pay, but they are very often denied any 
significant measure of the only substitute 
for remuneration, a genuine appreciation 
for their part in the difficult task of man- 
aging the public schools. School-board 
members seem to have graduated out of 
the class of subjects for cartoons and 
caricatures, but they have not escaped 
a certain suspicion which democracy seems 
always to heap on its public servants. 
Complaints about the school flourish and 
because angry people are the most talk- 
ative, the board members hear most fre- 
quently from those who object to the 
school’s program or its operation. Some- 
times the board member is so unaccustomed 
to meeting an appreciative patron that such 
an expression worries him and he wonders 
if the party has a sister-in-law wanting a 
job or perhaps has something to sell. Who 
ever heard of an American community 
completely satisfied with its schools? 
Progress grows out of a sane measure of 
discontent, divine, I believe it is called, but 
at the same time it can be choked by mere 
fault-finding. It is a tribute to the type of 
citizen attracted to our boards that they 
go on serving the public as well as they do 
in the face of real difficulties. 


The public schools are the most public of 
our institutions. They touch more homes 
daily and directly than any other public 
service and they touch them where the 
people are naturally and forgivably most 
touchy, in the management of their chil- 
dren. Yet our schools do not touch all 
homes unless you employ the word in a 
slangy sense. As we are rapidly becoming 
a nation of somewhat older folks, fewer 
homes have direct representatives in the 
schools. To an increasing number of our 


——. 


"Principal of the Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo 
Alto, Calif 


Ivan H. Linder’ 


citizens public education as a social service 
is judged indirectly on factors ranging all 
the way from the size of the tax bill to the 
impact of instruction on our social institu- 
tions. Moreover all Americans have ideas 
on education, sometimes mere remnants of 
earlier schooling, and a greater number 
have the impulse to manage the schools 
than manifest a similar familiarity with the 
problems of our other institutions. The 
board of education is normally confronted 
with two distinct sources of complaint 
about the schools. Complaints arising from 
parents with children in the schools and 
these spread all the way from accidental 
incidence of management to the broader 
dissatisfaction with the progress of their 
children in school. The other source of 
complaints grows out of judging the 
product of the schools against the back- 
drop of all the problems of our democracy, 
never characterized by a dearth of 
problems. 

For specific ills, the average American’s 
reaction is to say, “there ought to be a 
law against that,” while for general ills 
his reaction is likely to be “that is a 
problem for education’ meaning, there 
ought to be a course or a service introduced 
into the school to make a direct attack on 
a problem that is still not capable of being 
defined in terms specific enough to turn 
into the legislative mill. And sure enough, 
sooner or later, we move arithmetic up five 
minutes and reading over ten and make 
room for the newcomer and like a family, 
for a while at least, the newcomer receives 
our most solicitous attention. Now all of 
these newcomers develop out of good ideas 
but too many good ideas at once can ruin 
institutions as they do individuals. 

And so the school-board member is alter- 
nately admonished by one section of, the 
population to survey broad fields in educa- 
tion while another portion of the citizenry 
insist the schools do a better job of 
cultivating the small ones. 


The board of education and _ school 
administrator face a real and not a fanciful 
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conflict in policy and program making in 
the difference of opinion that springs from 
those having children in the school and 
those who regard the function of the school 
in broad social terms. At times the only 
thing these two groups seem to have in 
common is that both are in a hurry. 
Theoretically there may be no essential 
conflict between what parents want from 
the schools for their individual children 
and what civic-minded citizens want for all 
the children of all the people. In practical 
terms there is a vast difference. A few 
parents want a private-school education at 
public expense; while a few theorists want 
to turn the schools into a sort of laboratory 
of democracy, with controlled explosions. 
Between the two, fortunately, common 
sense has plenty of elbow room. 

With our penchant for regarding educa- 
tion as the cure-all for every social ill and 
the schools as the agency of this service, 
there is a constant temptation for the 
schools to undertake to do more than they 
can do well. Crowded courses of study 
baffle both parents and teachers. When 
high social purpose gets too far ahead of 
individual achievement in the schools, a 
reaction sets in and sections of the popula- 
tion demand a return to the essentials. 
Schools are suspected of substituting fun 
for fundamentals. And we always have in 
our classrooms children from homes where 
the parents insist that schooling be painless 
seated alongside children whose parents 
seem still to believe as the humorist Dooley 
that “it doesn’t matter what children study, 
so long as they don’t like if.” 

Sometimes the essentialists are so intent 
on forcing tangible results in our schools 
that they assume that education is com- 
posed entirely of things that can and should 
be imposed from without. They refuse to 
face the fact that much of what is em- 
braced in real educational opportunity is 
almost entirely dependent on being aroused 
within the learner. In this broader sense 
it is not schools that educate people but 
something inside themselves. School boards 
and school administrators are confronted 
with the dilemma that we have compulsory 
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education under conditions where the most 
worth-while results cannot be compelled. 
You cannot compel educational opportunity 
much beyond the barest outlines of literacy. 
You can compel children to learn to read 
but you cannot compel them to want to 
read, much less to want to read anything 
significant. You can stimulate and en- 
courage such personal growth but this in- 
evitably involves some waste. We should 
correct waste where we can in our public 
schools; but to try to hurry education 
or to demand that the teacher show im- 
mediate results may be as ridiculous as 
holding a stopwatch on an artist. 

Now all of this is not an argument for 
having our instructional program as loosely 
organized as a Sunday School picnic. 
Mastery of the tools of learning is a legiti- 
mate demand of parents up to the full 
limits of the student’s ability. To talk of 
partial achievement and to point to national 
norms on tests, which in the end may only 
mean that others are doing even worse 
than we are, is not a convincing answer 
to the school’s primary responsibility. To 
rest on anything less than complete mastery 
of these gateways to further learning leads 
into a quagmire of incompetence and closes 
in on the possibility of further growth. 
Furthermore all children cannot be led to 
this point of mastery by group instruction 
alone. Where group instruction fails, it will 
have to be generously supplemented with 
individual instruction, expensive though it 
be. The alternative to this is automatic 
promotion with no hurdles but years and 
the inevitable lowering of standards in the 
upper grades until some critic can ‘say 
with at least some measure of truth “educa- 
tion seems to be an endless passing of the 
buck which nobody is left holding.” 

Thé public schools cannot fulfill their 
function in our democracy by stopping with 
the fundamentals, and the essentialists 
would be the first to object to the poverty 
of such a menu. It is beyond the funda- 
mentals that the vast reaches of educa- 
tional opportunity open up to the stu- 
dent. Here progress becomes increasingly 
dependent on the individual learner and 
involves attitudes which cannot be enforced 
upon him any more than you can enforee 
civic attitudes by law. This part of educa- 
tional opportunity takes time, the attention 
of competent teachers, and a vision of the 
possibilities reaching quite beyond the 
barren concept of enforced learning. As the 
students progress through school this leads 
to a tapering off of the effort to educate 
them entirely in terms of likenesses and 
acknowledges their differences, for a strong 
public-school program increases differences 
in some areas of learning while it dimin- 
ishes them in others. Good teachers and 
sensible parents have recognized for long 
that there are in life some of the most 
worth-while things that can be learned but 
cannot be taught. To set up separate 
courses for these is an oversimplification 
like defining sculpturing as chipping away 
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the stone. Schools must have time to stim- 
ulate and encourage these indirect products 
of the classroom and award them where 
they are disclosed, but they cannot be 
hurried or forced by direct attack. It will 
be a sorry day for democracy’s schools 
when educational opportunity is narrowed 
to the dimensions of an instructional pro- 
gram from which all children profit equally. 

Here is where the board member 
performs one of his most important func- 
tions for the school: to employ good 
teachers and competent administrators, to 
establish suitable conditions for the per- 
formance of their work, to run interference 
for them, and often to hold the line so that 
an impatient public doesn’t hurry or harry 
them into superficiality. Oh, they must 
occasionally prod their employees, too, but 
mostly with purposes rather than penalties. 
The board member knows as by instinct 
that he should stand ready to correct 
injustices but never be too quick to assume 
that all complaints are valid, nor that 
drudgery can be entirely taken out of 
learning any more than out of any other 
worth-while task. Many a complaint has 
taken root at the very point where educa- 
tional opportunity resides at the moment, 
application of the student to the task at 
hand when it may present no more inviting 
a prospect to the learner than piano 
practice. 


The American people have never been 
quite willing to admit that public-school 
teaching is a profession, preferring to be- 
lieve it is three fourths common sense, 
embroidered with a generous amount of 
patience and sound book learning. The 
public may argue whether good teachers 
are born or custom made, but they do 
acknowledge a good teacher’s influence, 
sometimes belatedly. At the same time 
some people accuse teachers of being over- 
paid, having too long vacations, dressing 
too well or driving cars whose size is an 
unbecoming gesture of ambition in a public 
servant. More often people praise teaching 
as a great and noble calling but advise 
their own children not to go into it. Not 
unlike the father who advised his son to 
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learn to like people but to have as little 
to do with persons as possible. To many 
Americans the term educational expert js 
a self-contradictory term. Even when they 
listen with such patience as they can muster 
to educationists who sometimes pull their 
eyes out of focus or lead them off into the 
dark where all objects are black, they soon 
revert to the canons of common sense as 
to what is taught in the schools or how the 
schools are operated. Public education to 
the American citizen is a practical matter, 
If, however, the reach of public-school in- 
struction is tethered too closely to the 
immediately useful, it can be robbed of 
much of its deeper current of meaning, 

One of the most difficult decisions the 
board member has to make and make often 
is how far to go in demanding organization 
and control on the one hand and how far 
to protect the teachers’ freedom and initia- 
tive on the other. It is possible to so far 
overemphasize organization and control 
that the teachers’ influence is narrowed to 
a series of tasks performed in a prescribed 
manner. On the other hand freedom and 
initiative can become public _irresponsi- 
bility. Regulations designed to hold the 
weak teacher in line may have the ugly 
effect of robbing the better teachers of the 
freedom necessary to their work. In school 
as elsewhere, those individuals who need 
regulation the least are likely to be the 
very persons who follow them with literal 
devotion. 

To operate between too much and too 
little control in a manner to keep personal- 
ities out of policies is a real test of the 
board member’s service to the schools, 
Moreover it is not the school board’s fault 
that circumstances and certificates combine 
to make this a very difficult assignment. 


IV 


We, in America, have made a business 
of public education but we have run into 
real difficulties in the transition from 
business to the educational management 
of our schools. It is in the business aspects 
of finance and extending the organization 
of schools that we have done our best job. 
The schools as a public business must 
conform to the best principles of business 
management and for the most part they 
do. Few scandals have disgraced the history 
of public education such as have sometimes 
marred the records of other units of our 
government. But education is something 
more than a business, or perhaps you would 
prefer to say it is a peculiar business. There 
are so many vital points in the school pro- 
gram at which it cannot be made to 
conform to the ordinary tenets of good 
business and continue to be good education. 
Where the volume of transactions is 
greatest, where the turnover is most rapid, 
and where the schools are conducted on 
a sort of pedagogical assembly line basis, 
is precisely where the real profits from 
public education are likely to disintegrate 
and virtually disappear. 
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The little red schoolhouse has gone from 
American life though a certain affection 
still attaches to it. We still have many 
single-room schools. By no means is the 
poorest teaching done in these one-room 
schools, so essentially does the instructional 
process defy our organization, buildings, 
and equipment, to finally devolve on the 
shoulders of the teacher. Here the practical 
board member comes near to the best 
rofessional view of the needs of our 
schools. The most vital aspect of our educa- 
tion takes place where the teacher meets 
the student, where all is finally up to 
the teacher. 

Leaders in business and industry are 
rapidly coming to the place where they 
recognize the tremendous importance of 
their employees being regarded as individ- 
uals whose whole range of security and 
contentment off the job is vital to their 
success on the job. They are establishing 
expensive personnel divisions as a dividend- 
paying investment. It should not be diffi- 
cult for the men and women on our boards 
of education to see that if such personnel 
considerations are important in business, 
they are doubly so in education where they 
are a direct and not a contributory factor 
in teaching, whose very success depends 
not only on the work teachers do, but 
also on the purpose behind it and the spirit 
carried into it. 

But you may object to this as an elabora- 
tion of the obvious which is a good defini- 
tion of a bore. Everybody, you say, knows 
that the school must have good teachers. 
To secure and hold the services of good 
teachers is exactly what we try desperately 
hard to do. We are willing to pay good 
salaries to our teachers; would be willing 
to pay even more for better ones. But do 
you permit a minority of the people of 
your community to fence them in with 
pettiness which only odd people, or those 
willing to act so, will tolerate and then 
accuse them of being odd? Teaching in 
America shows signs of not attracting or 
holding our best young people coming into 
employable age. Many of our best teachers 
have entered the service by the merest 
chance, were washed up on the pedagogical 
shores by circumstance. Others who 
entered with more studied purpose, emerge 
later into a period of discouragement which 
is neither a compliment to our treatment 
of teachers nor an encouraging promise for 
the future of our schools. To get at the 
roots of this discouragement as well as to 
prune away at its more obvious foliage is 
a task for school boards and administrators 
which can be one of the most promising 
of the long-range services to our schools 
and hence to our whole social order. 

But, you say, “Isn’t this what admin- 
istrators are paid to do?” The point here 
is that regardless of the <legree to which 
board members rely on their executive 
leadership, they cannot ultimately escape 
the responsibility for determining what it 
is wise to do. This need not shut admin- 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt: friend of children and schools. 


(From the photograph used in connection with his message to the children of America in 1933) 





istrators out of the picture though it does 
bring them under a severe test. For in the 
business of public education, expertness 
in every line must flow in a cycle, out of 
common sense into the narrower ranges of 
specialty and back to register again in 
common sense or education cannot be a 
public function, controlled and sympa- 
thetically supported by the lay public. 
This is only another way of saying that 
education grows by the public opinion 
which it feeds. It is the board member who 
stands at the crossroads to determine what 
is common sense; what makes sense and 
how common it can be made as the frame- 
work for the support of schools to which 
the people attach so many of the strands 
of their hopes. 


Vv 


The American public has no lack of faith 
in education nor in its sometimes poor 
relative, schooling. Sometimes the people 
seem to have too much faith, as faith, 
expecting more than they are willing to 
demand in an insistence on righting the 
conditions that lie back of their expecta- 
tions. This faith in schools is not only 
amply attested to in rather generous finan- 
cial support but by extending the money 
for the most part in direct taxation, never 
a painless process for Americans. Their 
faith in schools is further exemplified by 
an easily aroused public opinion confront- 
ing any real threat to the schools. Not 
only do the people support the schools 
financially but they often smother them 


with a solicitous attention in little matters 
that reminds one of the little boy’s aunt 
who feeds him well only to spoil the total 
effect by enveloping him in an almost 
choking affection. In matters of public edu- 
cation, as in other spheres, American public 
opinion is often characterized more by 
what it does not want and will not tolerate 
than by what it is willing to be for in 
a positive sense. 

We criticize the schools for their many 
weaknesses, sometimes for being too much 
like our society and again for not being 
enough like it. It is almost as though we 
blamed the mirror for being too intimate, 
and yet we get very close to it. But you 
object to this because we have schools to 
improve our society. We do in the long 
run but the school is but one agency of 
social advance. It never was commissioned 
to do the whole job. Moreover what the 
schools can do and are doing takes time. 
And we shouldn’t continually pull the 
plant up by its roots to see how it is doing. 

And so it is not the school board’s fault 
that public education, relatively young and 
ambitious like our nation, in trying hard 
to mean all things to some people, has 
found it difficult to mean certain essential 
things to all people or that our purposes 
have so far outreached our achievement 
that public discontent, sometimes divine 
and occasionally devilish, seems inevitably 
to attend this peculiarly American method 
of the pursuit of happiness. 

But the school-board member goes on 

(Concluded on page 73) 








The Future of Industrial Arts 


and Vocational Education Al W. Meyn* 


The “sixty-four dollar question” as to 
the immediate future of industrial arts and 
vocational education has been suddenly 
thrust into the forefront of the minds of 
educators everywhere. What impetus the 
extensive war-training programs have 
added to the educational system causes 
some perplexing problems. The problem 
of a regression from or an advance beyond 
the present point of development is really 
the question at hand. The answer rests in 
the attitude assumed by school administra- 
tors; they alone can decide the pendulum’s 
swing in either direction. 

From a viewpoint of the accepted school 
administrators, regression seems to be the 
order. This idea stems from the usual 
academic background from which so many 
in authority spring. The nonsacrifice of so- 
called cultural subjects in the education of 
our young people is paramount to this type 
of educator. The fact that the arts make 
for complete living is a philosophy held 
by many known and respected leaders of 
education. Hutchins of Chicago is an ex- 
ample of this school of thought. From the 
viewpoint of the enthusiastic vocationalist 
—only forward progress far beyond our 
present status is the order. This naturally 
stems from the objective type of preg- 
matic philosophy bound to dominate such 
educators. 

The answer seems to lie at a point not 
exactly midway between the opposites but 
somewhere in the line of the upper degree 
of each. In other words regression as seen 
by one or progression as seen by the other 
may mean the same thing in the final 
analysis of the problem. 

Education can be said to have proved 
its worth beyond doubt in our present 
situation, for it has produced youth that 
were so adaptable that we were able to 
change from peace to war almost over- 
night. Our educational system can be said 
to have failed, however, in that it allowed 
a war to start which required almost a 
complete overhauling of our present civil- 
ization to satisfactorily cope with the 
monster it permitted to grow. Such oppo- 
sites indicate possible attitudes that can 
influence the program of practical educa- 
tion on the vocational or technical level 
and direct its immediate future. It is an 
opinion that a realistic philosophy should 
be arrived at so that our democratic so- 
ciety can best survive and be nurtured by 
our educational system. A sensible solution 
to the immediate future of the place of 
industrial arts and vocational education in 
our schools is therefore almost an impera- 
tive need. 


“Washington, D. C. 





Purely vocational education has not 
gone so far forward as is generally thought 
during the war period. True, some 6,000- 
000 men and women have been trained to 
a point of employment during the past 
four years of our intensive program. Those 
trained have been on practically all levels 
of abilities and positions, and made our 
increased production possible but the train- 
ing in many instances was very thin and 
limited in scope. This type of training 
should not be confused with a_ well- 
rounded vocational program which is the 
essence of our practical system. Hence — 
the war-training programs lacked much of 
being what is generally thought of as 
well-balanced vocational or technical 
education. 

The future of the industrial arts and 
vocational education programs in America 
can be considered from two angles — gen- 
eral education and specific education or job 
training. Both are important and should 
be analyzed. From our present knowledge 
of what our educational system should do 
for society we arrive at two definite con- 
clusions. First, our nation is definitely the 
outstanding manufacturing country in 
history. Second, the cream of our youth 
should be so trained that this first ranking 
phase of our economy — manufacturing 
industry — can be served, continued, and 
further developed. These conclusions point 
out definitely what should be the future 
of practical arts education in America, 
both as part of general education and a 
larger portion of our specific educational 
program. 

It seems evident that the immediate 
progress in this field of our educational 
program will right- 
fully be centered in 
that phase generally 
known as_ industrial 
arts. This broad sub- 
ject should form:a 
part of the training 
of every young per- 
son in America so 
that they may better 
understand our coun- 
try and its most im- 
portant activity. The 
broad study of the 
art of industry — and 
it is an art in Amer- 
ica——leads us into 
all phases of desired 
educational subjects, 
history, mathematics, 
science, languages, 
and the like. When we 
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offer such education, adequately for all in 
America, we can be said to approach our 
national need and the ultimate in educa- 
tion. In the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, the regression move- 
ment so desired by academic educators 
would most probably result in the estab- 
lishment of less specific and more genera} 
educational aims. Whether this is regres. 
sion may be questioned, but it is, in es- 
sence, the most important forward step yet 
taken. 

Vocational education will hold the posi- 
tion which it has assumed through the 
emergency programs. It has established 
the centers for doing specific types of job 
training and these will be continued due 
to the fact that they are in existence and 
available when needed. For some school 
systems this work represented a completely 
new activity. While enrollments will de- 
cline sharply the vocational programs will 
definitely advance because of the improved 
methods and procedures developed during 
the war-training days. The extensive use 
of motion pictures and slides in vocational 
training is an outstanding example and 
while progressive academic educators will 
claim a victory for visual aids in educa- 
tion, the vocational program will have ad- 
vanced as a result of this acclaim. It is a 
proved fact that presentation of problems 
and ideas or methods can be brought to 
the forefront of understanding more easily 
by pictures than by the spoken word, and 
the impetus given by motion pictures to 
the teaching of actual functions makes this 
method of teaching more necessary than 
ever. 


(Concluded on page 82) 





Carefully planned Industrial-Arts courses have general 
educational values. They also help boys find themselves. 
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The Educational Activities of 
Federal Emergency War Agencies 


Considering education in its broadest 
sense aS meaning all deliberate attempts to 
inform people, to change their attitude or 
to perfect their skills, one may truthfully 
say that practically every agency of the 
Federal Government is engaged in educa- 
tional activities. Considering education in 
the narrower sense as necessarily involving 
formal programs conducted through classes, 
schools, and other organized systems of 
teaching, one may say truthfully that 
most of the departments and many inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal 
Government are engaged in educational 
activities. 

Educators in general are probably more 
or less acquainted with the older federal 
educational services. These include land- 
grant college endowments and other aids 
administered by the Office of Education; 
the nationwide educational activities of 
the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture; activities of the Division 
of Cultural Cooperation, formerly the Di- 
vision of Science, Education and Art, of 
the Department of State; the vast educa- 
tional systems of the Army and Navy, 
training specialists in many fields; voca- 
tional and academic education in the fed- 
eral prison system under the Department 
of Justice; and the support of Indian 
schools by the Department of the Interior. 

Concerning the educational activities of 
federal emergency war agencies, however, 
comprehensive information has not been 
available. A study of these activities under- 
taken by the present writer has revealed 
a number of new departures in the con- 
cept of federal responsibilities for educa- 
tion. As the war in Europe draws toward 
a close, the prospective peacetime dis posi- 
tion of the functions of these agencies be- 
comes a matter of national concern. While 
some of the educational activities ob- 
viously serve only wartime purposes, 
others might be adapted to postwar condi- 
tions. A thoughtful, comprehensive review 
of these activities appears timely. 

The term “emergency war agencies” as 
here used includes the agencies listed un- 
der this heading in the United States 
Government Manual, published by the 
Office of War Information. The term com- 
prises the constituent agencies of the Office 
for Emergency Management, and_inde- 
pendent war agencies such as the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The following information has been com- 
piled from unpublished memoranda pre- 
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pared by officials of the respective agencies, 
and from other authoritative sources. 


1. The War Manpower Commission 


Under Executive Order No. 9139 of 
April 18, 1942, the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission was given power 
to establish policies and prescribe regula- 
tions governing all federal programs relat- 
ing to the recruitment, vocational training, 
and placement of workers to meet the 
needs of war industry and agriculture. By 
Executive Order No. 9247 of September 
17, 1942, the functions, duties, and powers 
of the war training agencies were trans- 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission. 

The Bureau of Training of the War 
Manpower Commission, by War Manpower 
Commission Order No. 3, revised, was 
made responsible, first, for developing 
unified programs and policies of training 
to meet the needs of wartime employment 
and to obtain the most effective utilization 
of educational resources, and, second, for 
general supervision of and direction over 
the war-training programs. The following 
federal programs came under the scope of 
this authority: (1) the apprentice-training 
service, (2) the training-within-industry 
service, (3) the National Youth Adminis- 
tration (liquidated as of January 1, 1944), 
(4) vocational training for war production 
workers, (5) food production war training, 
(6) engineering, science and management 
war training, (7) visual aids service, and 
(8) the student war loans program. 

Of these programs, the last five named 
are activities administered by the United 
States Office of Education. Public Law 
135, 78th Congress, first session, approved 
July 12, 1943, stipulated that the war- 
training programs of the U. S. Office of 
Education were to be under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Security Administrator, 
rather than the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. The over-all produc- 
tion training program is co-ordinated by 
the Bureau. of Training of the War Man- 
power Commission through the develop- 
ment of cooperative relationships with the 
war training agencies of the U. S. Office 
of Education. The Apprentice-Training 
Service and the Training-Within-Industry 
Service were placed under the direct super- 
vision of the War Manpower Commission 
by Executive Order No. 9247, as was the 
National Youth Administration until it 
was abolished by Congress. 

Enrollments by the five war-training 
agencies for which enrollment data are 
available, from the beginning of the de- 
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fense program on July 1, 1940, through 
September 30, 1944, totaled 14,034,666 
persons. By agencies, the enrollment totals 
for that period are: 

Vocational training for war-produc- 


SG; Ms ii dns» bath ae eek oe 6,859,708 
Food production war training..... 3,315,944 
Engineering, science, and manage- 

ment war training.............. 1,609,001 
Training-within-industry service... 1,477,257 
National Youth Administration.... 772,756 


1. The Apprentice-Training Service. A 
policy of federal promotion of apprentice 
training was initiated in 1934 under au- 
thority of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. Funds to continue the work were 
provided by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, established in 1935. In August, 
1937, Congress passed the Fitzgerald Act, 
authorizing the Secretary of Labor to carry 
on a program of apprenticeship and to 
establish standards to govern the employ- 
ment of apprentices. The act transferred 
all responsibility for apprentice training, 
personnel, records, and equipment from 
the National Youth Administration to the 
Department of Labor. 

In 1939, with war imminent, the Con- 
gress authorized a defense appropriation 
to enable the Secretary of Labor to extend 
the activities of the apprentice-training 
service to aid defense industries in the 
training of new workers and in the setting 
up of programs and plans for upgrading 
workers. Executive Order No. 9193 of 
April 18, 1942, transferred the apprentice- 
training service to the Federal Security 
Agency. On September 17, 1942, the serv- 
ice was transferred to the War Manpower 
Commission by Executive Order No. 9247. 
Both of these orders carried the stipula- 
tion that the organizational entity of the 
service was to be preserved. 

Prior to 1941, funds were allotted to 
the service as needed from other agencies. 
From fiscal year 1941 through fiscal year 
1945, total appropriations to the service 
have amounted to $4,775,227. Of this 
amount, $2,356,527 was for regular activ- 
ities and $2,418,700 was to expand the 
activities in connection with national 
defense. 

In the regular apprentice-training pro- 
gram the service has succeeded in getting 
twenty-six State Apprentice Councils ap- 
pointed, and a Council in the Territory of 
Hawaii. The service sponsors national 
trade programs, state-wide trade programs, 
local apprenticeship programs, and short- 
term training. Only under local programs 
are apprentices employed and _ trained. 
Total programs now recognized for all 
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trades number 5277, covering 30,337 sepa- 
rate establishments. 

2. Training - Within - Industry Service. 
Relating specifically to national defense 
and national needs in wartime, the Train- 
ing-Within-Industry Service was initiated 
under the authority of the National De- 
fense Advisory Council in August, 1940. 
By executive order it was transferred to 
the Office for Production Management in 
March, 1941, to the War Production Board 
in January, 1942, and the War Manpower 
Commission in April, 1942. Until July 1, 
1942, the Training-Within-Industry Serv- 
ice was financed from funds of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council, the 
Office of Production Management, and the 
War Production Board. For the fiscal year 
1942-43 it received its first independent 
appropriation by the Congress in the 
amount of $1,145,000; for the fiscal year 
1944-45 the appropriation is $2,000,000. 
By November 11, 1944, a total of 1,520,- 
009 men and women had completed suc- 
cessfully the programs for supervisors, 
affecting over 15,000,000 workers, and 
1100 training directors had participated 
in program development conferences. 

3. National Youth Administration. Ac- 
cording to a statement by President 
Roosevelt in a message to Congress in 
1939, the major purpose of the NYA was 
“to extend the educational opportunities 
of the youth of the country and to bring 
them through the processes of training 
into the possession of skills” which would 
“enable them to find employment.” 

The National Youth Administration was 
established within the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in 1935 to provide work 
training for unemployed youth and part- 
time employment for needy students. In 
1939, the NYA was transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency by the President’s 
Reorganization Plan I. Public Law 135 
of the 78th Congress provided for the 
liquidation of the NYA by January 1, 
1944. All of its program activities were 
discontinued as of July 1, 1943. 

During the last two years of operation 
the work program was completely adapted 
to the preparation of youth for employ- 
ment in defense and war industries. In the 
period from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1943, 
772,756 young men and women were 
trained for war work. 

4. Vocational Training for War-Produc- 
tion Workers. On June 23, 1940, Con- 
gress authorized a program of training 
workers for war production, to be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office. of Education. 
The program involves distribution of funds 
through state boards for vocational educa- 
tion to pay the cost of approved training 
programs, and has resulted in the training 
of more than 6,750,000 workers for war 
industries in types of courses approved by 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Appropriations for the program 
amounted to $104,000,000 for 1942-43 
and $90,000,000 for 1943-44. The appro- 


priation for the program amounted to 
$36,000,000 for 1944-45, which amount 
was reappropriated from the unexpended 
balance of the $90,000,000 allotment for 
1943-44. In addition, $10,000,000 was 
appropriated in February, 1942, for the 
purchase of equipment and made available 
for this purpose until June 30, 1943. 

5. Food Production War Training. On 
October 9, 1940, Congress expanded the 
program of training for war-production 
workers to include out-of-school rural and 
nonrural youth. Public Law 146, 77th 
Congress, first session, appropriated $15,- 
000,000 for the continuation of this train- 
ing program. With the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1943, the project came to be 
known as the Rural War Production Train- 
ing Program. A year later the title was 
again changed to Food Production War 
Training. Its administration was made the 
responsibility of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the courses offered under the program 
to be approved by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. Approved 
courses which have been taken by more 
than 3,300,000 persons have _ included 
training in food production and conserva- 
tion, mechanics, farm machinery and re- 
pair, and farm labor. Appropriations for 
the program totaled $12,500,000 for 1943- 
44. Congress appropriated $10,000,000 
plus the unexpended balance from the 
previous year’s appropriation, for 1945. 

6. Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training. On October 9, 1940, 
Congress authorized the Office of Educa- 
tion to administer a program in coopera- 
tion with degree-granting colleges and uni- 
versities for the organization of short 
courses of college grade designed to meet 
the shortage of engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, and production supervisors, which 
courses are of types approved by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. More than 1,600,000 workers for 
war industries have been trained through 
this program. Appropriations amounted to 
$25,000,000 for 1943-44 and $10,000,000 
for 1944-45. 

7. Student War Loans Program. The 
student war loans program during the two 
years of its operation, 1942-44, provided 
financial assistance amounting to $2,941,- 
301 to 11,081 college students in certain 
technical and professional fields. The lend- 
ing phase of the program terminated on 
June 30, 1944. 

8. Employment Counseling Program. 
The Bureau of Training of the War Man- 
power Commission participates in the em- 
ployment counseling program of the Bu- 
reau of Placement by developing coopera- 
tive relationships with national educational 
and training agencies and organizations in 
the interest of the counseling program, 
and by developing materials relating to 
education and training for the use of em- 
ployment counselors in local offices of the 
United States Employment Service. 
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2. The Office of Civilian Defense 

In May, 1941, the Office of Civilian 
Defense was established to provide for 
cooperation with state and local govern- 
ments with respect to measures for ade- 
quate protection of the civilian population 
in emergency periods, and for other 
purposes. 

Since its inception the Office of Civilian 
Defense has educated approximately 8000 
persons in general or specialized technique 
of civilian protection, and approximately 
2000 persons in professional phases of 
civilian protection practice. These indi- 
viduals have been widely used as instruc- 
tors and have thus extended the training 
they received by several hundredfold. In 
numerous cases these individuals have 
given further instructor training courses, 
with graduates of the latter courses teach- 
ing members of the U. S. Defense Corps 
at the state and local levels. 

Principal educational functions accom- 
plished to date are the following: (1) 
courses in civilian protection given at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and six additional 
university sites in the United States; (2) 
special courses for Army officers prior to 
their assignment to Regional Offices for 
Civilian Defense (these officer graduates 
have in turn extended this training to 
thousands of volunteers.); (3) special 
courses for pilot groups in subjects such 
as protection of airports or protective 
lighting; (4) basic instruction in regional 
schools; (5) special conference-type re- 
fresher courses; (6) a program of appraisal 
to test the proficiency of members of Citi- 
zens Defense Corps (civilian defense work- 
ers), and to determine the state of readi- 
ness of the community for emergencies. 

In addition to these activities in educa- 
tion for civilian defense, a public outdoor 
demonstration of air-raid conditions and 
methods of protection was given in 124 
cities before audiences totaling over 2,250,- 
000 persons. 


3. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs 

The educational activities of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs were authorized by the President’s 
executive order of August 16, 1940, which 
established the Office. 

A broad program of education has been 
an integral part of the work of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs since its incep- 
tion. This program has been greatly inten- 
sified since the entry of the United States 
into the war. The program is designed to 
help forge bonds of mutual understanding 
and appreciation which form the basis of 
close cooperation in the hemisphere war 
effort. Since the well-being of all the 
peoples of this hemisphere is one of the 
objectives of the inter-American program, 
it is felt that improvement of educational 
opportunities and teaching methods by 
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cooperative action is basic to all efforts 
to improve the standards of living. De- 
velopment of inter-American teaching ma- 
terials, vocational, agricultural, home eco- 
nomics, and health education, the reduction 
of adult illiteracy, and advancing the study 
of hemisphere languages — Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and English — are fundamental to 
the program, which is directed primarily 
at elementary and secondary school levels, 
and at teacher-training institutions. 

In the United States, a program for the 
extension of inter-American education in 
schools, colleges, and universities centers on 
activities to improve teacher training and 
inter-American teaching aids and to pro- 
mote Spanish and Portuguese instruction. 


‘The work is organized around cooperative 


projects with other agencies such as the 
Pan American Union, the United States 
Office of Education, state departments of 
education, and national education organiza- 
tions. 

Other programs in the United States are 
carried on to assure that the people of this 
country are fully informed about the inter- 
dependent relations which exist between 
the United States and the other hemisphere 
republics, especially in relation to the war 
effort. Activities include service to a large 
number of national organizations, local 
communities, and individuals who are con- 
cerned with inter-American programs. 

Through the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, cooperative educational pro- 
grams are being developed in the other 
American republics, with emphasis on gen- 
eral education, health and vocational train- 
ing, and English language teaching. The 
programs are being carried out through 
bilateral agreements providing for the ex- 
change of educators and the preparation 
and interchange of teaching materials. 

For the fiscal year 1944, $2,588,000 was 
appropriated to the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs for the 
comprehensive education program in Latin 
America, and $300,000 for inter-American 
education in the. United States. For the 
fiscal year 1945 the amounts made avail- 
able for these programs were $2,500,000 
and $180,000 respectively. 


4. The Office of Defense Transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
was established in December, 1941, to 
assure maximum utilization of the domestic 
transportation facilities of the nation for 
the successful prosecution of the war, and 
for, other purposes. It seeks to promote 
better utilization by the transportation 
industry of the war-training facilities of 
other federal agencies. For example, the 
Office of Defense Transportation has pro- 
vided the U. S. Office of Education with 
funds to finance a consultant service in 
connection with school transportation, with 
a view to realizing the most effective 
utilization of school buses now in opera- 
tion. Among the aims of this program are 
the promotion of plans for the training of 
school-bus drivers and the outlining of 
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methods for the proper maintenance of 
transportation equipment. 
In the Division of Transport Personnel 


_of the Office of Defense Transportation the 


personnel training section, in addition to 
other activities, promotes industry-wide 
training programs within the several 
branches of the transportation industry, 
working through trade associations, unions, 
and the man-power committees established 
by the Division of Transport Personnel. 


5. The Foreign Economic Administration 


Under authority of the Lend-Lease Act 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
established in 1941 authorized several al- 
locations of funds to the War and Navy 
Departments and the Office of Defense 
Transportation to provide special types of 
military programs for nationals of allied 
countries. These include the training of 
British personnel as radar operators, fire 
fighters, and mine sweeper crews; train- 
ing of British student pilots at civil 
and U.S. Army Air Forces schools; train- 
ing of Chinese students in communications, 
photography, combat observation, arma- 
ment and radio maintenance, and repair 
of bombing equipment; refresher pilot 
courses for British pilots; and training of 
Chinese engineers. 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
was amalgamated in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration on September 25, 
1943. 


6. The War Shipping Administration 


The functions pertaining to the operation 
of the United States Maritime Service, the 
merchant marine cadet and cadet officer 
training program, and federal supervision 
over state marine and civilian nautical 
schools were placed under the War Ship- 
ping Administration by Executive Order 
9198 of July 11, 1942. 

On March 15, 1938, the United States 
Maritime Commission followed up plans 
reflected in the contractual provisions of 
ocean mail contracts by establishing the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. In 
January, 1941, the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy was established at Kings Point, 
Long Island, N. Y. This is a permanent 
institution and bears the same relationship 
to the Merchant Marine as West Point 
does to the Army and Annapolis to the 
Navy. 

In 1911 the Congress provided for nau- 
tical schools, or branches, in ten designated 
ports and authorized for each school an 
annual: appropriation of $25,000, or so 
much thereof as was matched by each state 
or municipality. On July 29, 1941, the 
Maritime Commission was given supervi- 
sion over the state nautical schools by Pub- 
lic Law 191 of the 77th Congress. In addi- 
tion to the annual federal grant of $25,000 
made to each of the schools under the 
earlier legislation, the act of July 29, 1941, 
provided for federal payment of the per 
capita cost of non-resident cadets up to 
$25,000 for each school. Requirements for 
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admission to the state nautical schools are 
practically the same as for the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

The United States Maritime Service 
operates schools for seamen with required 
experience to qualify as officers; schools 
at shipyards and manufacturing plants for 
specialized training; schools for radio 
operators, carpenters’ mates, cooks, and 
bakers, and assistant purser-hospital corps- 
men; signal schools; convoy procedure and 
communication courses; refresher courses; 
and correspondence courses for men at 
sea. 

For the fiscal year 1945 appropriations 
for the training of operating personnel for 
the U. S. Merchant Marine amounted to 
$80,000,000 in the “Maritime Training 
Fund” and $350,000 for the “State Ma- 
rine Schools.”” On February 14, 1945, the 
total number of men in training in all types 
of schools under the War Shipping Admin- 
istration was 26,264. 


7. The War Relocation Authority 


The War Relocation Authority was 
created within the Office for Emergency 
Management by Executive Order 9102 
of March 18, 1942. Executive Order 9423 
of February 16, 1944, transferred the 
Authority to the Department of the In- 
terior to be administered as an organiza- 
tional entity under the supervision and 
direction of the Department of the Interior. 

Under authority of the establishing order 
and Public Law 139 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the War Relocation Authority 
has operated a school system in relocation 
centers. The educational activity has com- 
prised the operation of schools for children 
of Japanese nationality or descent, and vo- 
cational and Americanization instruction 
for adult evacuees residing in relocation 
centers. For the first year 1945 the amount 
allocated for educational purposes from the 
total appropriation to the War Relocation 
Authority amounted to $2,182,120. 


8. Other Agencies 


Certain emergency agencies having no 
definite responsibilities involving formal 
educational programs are engaged in ac- 
tivities which may be termed educational 
under the broader of the two definitions 
given in the first paragraph of this article. 

a) The Office of Price Administration, 
for example, supplies for public use in- 
formation on the policies and activities of 
the OPA for the purpose of explaining to 
consumers what actions have been taken, 
why they are necessary, and what must be 
done to conform to the regulations. To 
perform this function the Office prepares 
bulletins, posters, and other materials 
which are distributed to educational in- 
stitutions and private organizations. It 
encourages community programs, such as 
the consumer pledge campaign, to secure 
voluntary compliance. 

The Price, Rent, and Rationing Depart- 


(Concluded on page 78) 








The Colonial Beginnings of 


the Board of Education Dr. L. E. Leipold' 


Three natural periods mark the develop- 
ment of the managing boards which have 
been administering the affairs of the 
schools of America since the freeholders of 
Boston first voted to entreat “. . . brother 
mr. Philemon Pormont to become 
scholemaster for the teaching and nourter- 
ing of children . . .” on the thirteenth day 
of April in the year 1635. 

Born in obscurity and reared according 
to the crude but honest precepts of the 
simple folk who fathered it, this school 
prospered and developed in the course of 
three centuries into the greatest system of 
education ever conceived by man. Side by 
side with it and ever urging it on to greater 
achievements, there has developed a body 
of public-minded citizens who have con- 
stituted through those three hundred years 
the guiding spirit of this vast educational 
enterprise. This group is the school board, 
whose democratic history is the history of 
America itself. 

The first of the periods into which the 
evolution of the modern board of education 
may be divided encompassed roughly the 
seventeenth century and was characterized 
by the complete control of school affairs by 
civic authorities, exercised either directly 
by the voters at their town meetings or 
through their elected selectmen. 

The second period covered the following 
century when control of the schools gradu- 
ally became a delegated function of com- 
mittees, generally appointed by the select- 
men or by the people themselves gathered 
in town meeting. 

From regulation by committees to con- 
trol by a separate body of officials respon- 
sible not to the civic authorities but to the 
will of the people who elected them to 
office was a natural step. This period began 
with the nineteenth century and continues 
on today. . 

The beginnings of our contemporary 
boards of education may be traced to the 
school commissioners and feoffees of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare. 
Their origin is now lost in antiquity but 
appearing here and there in the records of 
those far days in ‘Merrie England” are 
indications of popular movements which 
forecast the direction in which lay the 
thinking of the Englishmen of that era. 

For example, there was created by 
statute in the year 1558 a body of ‘“‘com- 
missioners” which was granted authority 
over all of the endowed schools of England 
— and virtually all of the schools of that 
day were of this type. At this same time, 
public taxes were levied which provided a 
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means of educating the poor, and the door 
was thereby opened which led, though with 
many deviations, to the system of public 
education which developed later in the 
several European countries and in America. 


Poor School Beginnings 


In a strict sense, the method which was 
devised in Massachusetts for the collecting 
of money was not one of levying taxes but 
rather one of collecting “voluntary” con- 
tributions. Provisions of a statute enacted 
in 1562 required the appointment of two 
collectors in every parish to solicit alms 
for the poor. Residents who refused to pay 
their suggested assessments were to be 
summoned before the Justices of the Quar- 
ter Sessions, where they were given the 
choice of paying the tax or of languishing 
in gaol. The justices were later (1601) re- 
quired to levy annual taxes to provide for 
the education of poor children. The feeling 
which developed thereafter that public 
schools are “poor” schools still prevails in 
certain sections of America, its origin em- 
bedded in this law enacted centuries ago. 

It was Englishmen of this generation 
who settled Boston and Plymouth, the 
birthplace of our American system of edu- 
cation. In England the control of the 
schools was placed in the hands of feoffees 
or trustees or was invested in the church 
authorities, as was commonly done in the 
countries on the continent of Europe. In 
the Massachusetts colony the schools were 
under the civil, not the ecclesiastical, 
authorities. Not only their control but their 
support and supervision were in the hands 
of the civic officials. This was something 
new in education and it became the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the system of 
education which developed on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The early Massachusetts laws regulating 
education laid the responsibility for their 
enforcement on the selectmen of the town. 
The 1647 law made compulsory the main- 
tenance of at least one school in each town, 
and it was left to the selectmen to deter- 
mine the means of its support. At the an- 
nual town meeting the nature of the school 
service for the coming year was deter- 
mined, though later this authority was fre- 
quently delegated to special committees. 
Thus were the first educational services 
established by the town and the schools of 
this period thereby became agents of the 
town. 

The all-powerful local selectmen origi- 
nally exercised both administrative and 
legislative authority. The board might de- 
cide to establish a school, then proceed to 
determine the length of its term, fix the 
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rate of tuition and the master’s salary, and 
otherwise generally arrange the school 
matters for the year. Such administrative 
functions as selecting the master and order- 
ing the payment of his salary were also 
performed by the selectmen. 


Similarity of School Transactions 


An examination of the functions per- 
formed by the voters at their town meet- 
ings or by the selectmen authorized to act 
for them reveals the fact that the duties 
and obligations which devolved upon the 
people responsible for the schools in those 
days were very similar in nature to those 
with which the school authorities cope to- 
day. Transactions of town meetings and 
of the sessions held by the town selectmen 
indicate that such matters as the hiring 
and dismissing of personnel, providing ade- 
quate school quarters, granting sick leaves 
and pensions, providing teacherages, evalu- 
ating services were of concern in those 
days even as they are today. Also, we occa- 
sionally find those responsible for the 
schools indulging in such frivolities as a 
junket to secure a schoolmaster “from 
abroad” or dining, at town expense, the 
school visitation committee. Schools were 
smaller then and life was simpler, but the 
problems of that generation have largely 
endured and remain the problems of the 
present day. 

The primary school function exercised 
by the people at the towns’ annual meet- 
ings was originally the selection of a 
master. The first reference to this function 
is found in the minutes of the April 13, 
1635 meeting of the Boston freeholders 
when it was “then generally agreed upon 
y’ o’ brother mr Philemon Pormont shalbe 
intreated to become scholemaster.” There 
was no school building provided until some 
years later; the first mention of such a 
structure is found in the minutes of the 
March 29, 1652 meeting. This condition 
generally prevailed in the colonies, the 
selection of a master being the first step 
followed some time later by the buying or 
the building of a schoolhouse. 

The selectmen were usually given the 
authority to build a schoolhouse and were 
instructed to carry into effect the wishes 
of the people of town. In 1655 the Boston 
selectmen were directed “to lay outt a 
peece of Ground for the building of a house 
for instruction of the youth of the town.” 
A decade later the selectmen themselves 
voted “the inlardgment of the towne 
schoole-house.” Two generations later 
(1703) the town again voted to build “a 
New School House in Stead of the Old 
School House,” and the selectmen were 
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A Typical American Urban Board of Education 


The Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners of 1945. Left to right: Edgar A. Perkins, Sr.; Mrs. Eldo |. 
Wagner; Carl F. Brandt; Clarence Farrington; Harry L. House. 





instructed ‘‘to get the Same accomplished.” 
It is significant that the selectmen ap- 
pointed in turn a committee to advise with 
them and the schoolmaster relative to the 
project. 


Teacherages Came Early 

Teacherages, originally referred to as 
“schoolhouses” to distinguish them from 
the “schools” in which the classes were 
held, were commonly owned by the towns 
during colonial times. It is recorded in the 
annals of Boston that in the autumn of the 
year 1670 Mr. Ezekiel Cheever and Mr. 
Thompson were elected master and assist- 
ant respectively of the grammar school. 
Mr. Thompson declined the position be- 
cause he had accepted a master’s position 
at Charlestown, across the river. The se- 
lectmen therefore met and “repaired to the 
school and sent for Mr. Thompson who, 
when he came, declared his removal to 
Charlestown, and resigned up the posses- 
sion of the school and the schoolhouse to 
the Gov. who delivered the key and 
possession of the school to Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever as the sole master thereof. And it 
was further agreed that the said Mr. 
Cheever should be allowed 60 pounds per 
annum for his services to the school 
and the possession and use of the school- 
house.” In 1700 the town voted “that a 
House be Built for Old mr. Ezek Cheever” 
and two selectmen were appointed ‘to pro- 
vide a House for Mr. Cheever to dwell in 
untill a house be built for him.’’ Accord- 
ingly a house was rented for his use by the 
town until the new dwelling was completed. 

Master Woodmansey, another Boston 
teacher, died in 1667, but it was not until 
two years later that his widow was asked 
to relinquish the building, being informed 
by the selectmen that “the towne occasions 
need the use of the schoole house.” 

Frequently ‘the towns borrowed money 


for school purposes and paid interest on 
outstanding warrants. On May 11, 1662, 
it was voted that the town treasurer be 
empowered to borrow with interest “a Sum 
not exceeding Fifteen hundred pounds 
lawful Mony for the Payment of School- 
Masters Salary now due” and the treasurer 
was further “directed and Impowered to 
allow the several School masters Interest 
on the Sums due to them from the date of 
their Warrants to the time of payment.”’ 

Modern sickleaves and pensions of 
school personnel had their counterpart in 
these early school systems. For example, 
the sum of 15 pounds was granted to John 
Vinal, South Writing School usher “in con- 
sideration of the Straits and Difficultys he 
has been reduced to by means of Small 
Pox.” Usher Ephraim Langdon died after 
an illness of three months and it was voted 
that a “Draft shall be made on the Treas- 
ury for the amount of the Deceased Salary 
the Time he was absent from School,” to 
be paid to the administrator. 


An Early Old-Age Pension 

Master Peleg Wiswall, 83 years of age 
and afflicted with “great Infermities’’ was 
assured that “the disposition of the Town 
was such that . . . he would be Provided 
for during the remainder of his Days” and 
the sum of 100 pounds was voted him for 
his support during the year. This gesture 
was a truly magnificent one for those 
bygone days, for there are many city 
pension systems in force in this year of 
1945 which do not permit payment of 
such a sum to teachers retired from active 
service! 

It is obvious from available records that 
there was no retirement age set for the 
masters at that time. Peleg Wiswall served 
as master of the North Grammar School 
for 48 years, only to die during his first 
year of retirement. To Master John Tile- 


ston went all honors for length of service, 
for he spent 70 years at North Writing 
School — 5 as apprentice, 7 as usher, and 
58 as master, before he was pensioned. 

Frequently the towns exercised true 
Yankee frugality when treating with pro- 
spective teachers for their services. At the 
annual meeting of Watertown in 1675 it 
was voted to obtain a schoolmaster “as 
cheap as they can.” Hingham some years 
later voted “the selectmen of the town 
shall hire a schoolmaster as cheap as they 
can get one.” 

Marital preference was generally not 
expressed by the town or by the selectmen, 
although the people of Boston at their 
annual meeting in 1690, instructed the 
selectmen ‘to hire a single man and not 
a man that have a family.” 

Expenditures which today might be con- 
sidered open to criticism were allowed dur- 
ing this era on frequent occasions. An an- 
nual dinner at town expense was given in 
Boston to the school visitation committee, 
as many as fifty or sixty persons being thus 
entertained at some of the dinners. In 
1764, the selectmen voted that “a Dinner 
be provided at Faneuil Hall for about 50 
Gentlemen on the Day for visiting the 
Schools and that Mr. Ballard shall have 
the dressing thereof, and also furnish the 
Liquors that may be wanted.” An earlier 
record tells of a “raysing dinner” at town 
expense when a new school building was in 
the process of construction and three 
pounds was ordered paid from the town 
treasury for this purpose. 


Even Trips Were Authorized 
The prototype of our modern “junkets”’ 
is found in the action taken by the select- 
men of Springfield in 1709, when three 
men were selected “to go abroad to bring 
schoolmaster John Sherman to the village.” 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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How Bay City Approaches Inter- 
Related Social and Community 
Problems Benjamin Klager' 


For the past three years a group of five 
people has served as a “Problem Appraisal 
Committee” in Bay City, and as a result of its 
work many knotty problems have been 
started on the road to solution or improve- 
ment. 

The committee, as the name implies, deals 
with social, educational, religious, and recre- 
ational problems which have community-wide 
interest. The main function of the committee 
is to appraise and evaluate such problems, and 
then direct them to the agency or agencies 
best suited and equipped to improve the 
existing situation. 

The Committee does not interfere with or 
attempt to dictate the program, or methods 
followed by any particular group, but concerns 
itself only with those things which affect the 
community as a whole. 

The personnel of the committee is so con- 
stituted that there is a basis for understanding 
the various procedures that may be followed 
and if necessary the committee is prepared 
to interpret them to the community at large. 


The Group Representatives 

The original group included the executive 
secretary of the Community Chest, the super- 
intendent of schools, the president of the 
Ministerial Association, the supervisor of 
Catholic Charities and Social Work, and a 
Jewish rabbi. I do not know why this particu- 
lar group was assembled other than that the 
particular problem under consideration re- 
quired their consideration, and possibly be- 
cause most community problems are indirectly 
connected with the church, school, or social 
service. The group has never been enlarged 
and meets regularly every Thursday noon. If 
a member cannot be present, he names a 
substitute from the group he represents. 

The five representatives discuss with ut- 
most frankness the various social, religious, 
recreational, and other community implica- 
tions of certain problems. Each has an oppor- 
tunity to explain his position or method of 
dealing with the particular situation. After 
careful appraisal of all factors concerned some 
common basis of approaching the solution to 
the problem is reached, and the agency best 
suited to handle the particular situation is 
called into conference. 

Usually as a result of such a conference 
definite progress is made outlining the pro- 
cedure to be followed, and the agency begins 
its work feeling that it has definite support 
and a common understanding of the need and 
things to be accomplished. 

By this process a reasonable number of 
leaders in the community are made familiar 
with the problems under consideration; they 
know what agency is dealing with the problem 
and what progress is being made. The bulletin 
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also includes an invitation to those who re- 
ceive it to comment and offer suggestions on 
the procedure outlined and to present any 
problem which should have consideration. 

Each representative of the committee is 
responsible for the interpretation of council 
deliberator to the group he represents, and in 
this way a common interest and an approach 
to the solution is developed. 


Some Social Probiems Considered 

Any new activity or social program that is 
not fully understood is analyzed by giving the 
official representative of such a group an op- 
portunity to discuss his program with the 
committee. Under this plan the purpose and 
function of the Children’s Center, the State 
Experimental Program of Adult Education, 
the Visiting-Teacher Program, the Veterans 
Council, and the Health and Visiting Nurse 
Service of the community were carefully 
explained to the group. 

Such problems as week-day religious educa- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, recreation for 
youth, the migrant worker, child-care centers, 
and many other subjects have been considered 
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and directed to the agency best suited to deal 
with the problem involved. 

The agenda of the committee is always filled 
for several weeks in advance. However, its 
program is flexible and “first things” are 
given preference over less pressing needs. Ip 
the absence of some new situation there are 
always present the continuous or unsolved 
problems which need re-evaluation. 

As a result of the workings of this Com. 
mittee there has been a satisfactory absence 
of misunderstanding and friction between 
various community groups. Through the work 
of the committee each group understands and 
respects the methods and procedures used by 
its co-workers. They find a common basis for 
attacking a problem and through united effort 
usually can press for satisfactory solution. 

In the three years the committee has func- 
tioned there has been no serious conflict of 
opinion, and no wide difference has existed 
between groups represented. One of the results 
coming from the program is that the com- 
munity feels that someone is on the job who 
is attempting to direct the solution of com- 
munity problems in an intelligent manner. 

The program has functioned without pub- 
licity or fanfare, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a majority of the citizens of the 
community do not even know of the existence 
of the committee. It is safe to say, however, 
that any problem of consequence will receive 
the attention of the group before it has 
reached serious proportions. 


Cdte.Mesvitian Plans for Men and 


W omen in the Services Paul W. Seagers* 


The Cato-Meridian Central School has sent 
a letter to all servicemen and women from that 
area, explaining the educational privileges and 
features of the GI Bill, of Public Law 16, 
and of the New York state law. The letter 
advises each high-school graduate to apply 


- now for postwar entrance to the college or 


technical school of his choice. Cato-Meridian 
is making, for each serviceman and woman 
who desires it, a file which will keep, safely. 
certificates for U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
correspondence courses, letters from com- 
manding officers certifying to satisfactory 
completion of basic and specialist training, 
and other pertinent educational information. 
Those who have not graduated from high 
school and desire to do so may be graduated 
from Cato-Meridian by passing sixteen units 
of high-school work or their equivalent as 
selected and approved by the principal. These 
units can be obtained as follows: (1) from 
subjects passed in high school before entering 
service as well as from subjects taken in high 
school after separation from the service; 
(2) from selected correspondence courses 
taken from the U. S. Armed Forces Institute; 
(3) from other educational programs con- 
ducted by the Armed Forces in which 
approved tests and examinations have been 
given; (4) for having satisfactorily completed 
12 weeks of basic training a person may 
receive not to exceed two units; (5) for 


“Supervising Principal of the Cato-Meridian Central 
School, Cato, N. Y 


having satisfactorily completed certain special- 
ist training from the army or navy, for which 
a man may receive not to exceed two units 
which may be used for a minor sequence. The 
evaluation of this training is taken from “A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services.” Thus many 
servicemen will have the opportunity to grad- 
uate from high school without ever returning 
to the school. Considerable guidance is given 
each veteran who wishes to graduate by this 
method so he can enter the technical school 
or college of his choice. 

Those few who wish to come back to high 
school will not have to start in the grade they 
left off in school but will be placed in the 
proper grade and subjects according to their 
results on the “General Educational Devel- 
opment Test” and the best judgment of the 
guidance committee. Plans are being made for 
special accelerated courses for this group as 
well as for one or two teachers who have 
been in the armed services. With few excep- 
tions the veterans will not occupy the same 
classrooms with the other pupils. This decision 
is the result of the opinions expressed by the 
servicemen, 

Boys home on furloughs are encouraged 
to take vocational interest tests to help them 
select their future vocations. Thus Cato- 
Meridian is becoming a service institution 
for the servicemen and women and many of 
them on far flung battlefrénts today are 
making definite plans for more education. 
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A Place in the Sun for 


Postwar Teachers 
Eugene Youngert* 


Postwar planning for education! How 
we hear of it on every hand. What a mass 
of material it pours upon our desks. Plans 
for new types of schools, new buildings, 
new curriculums, new equipment. And 
good plans too — many of them. 

But isn’t there one note missing in a 
great deal of the planning? Is enough 
thought being given to the real heart of the 
educational endeavor — the teaching itself 
—the teacher? Because I think not, as I 
read essays and speeches and booklets and 
leaflets, I write this paper. For I see only 
a very little about the sine qua non of any 
fundamental plan for the improvement of 
postwar education: the business of finding 
good teachers; bringing them under con- 
tract on financial terms consonant with 
their professional responsibilities; estab- 
lishing conditions under which they can 
work happily, grow vocationally, and find 
the satisfaction that disposes persons to 
remain in their positions rather than to 
roam rather aimlessly from school to.school 
as many teachers do. 


|. Finding Good Teachers 


When superintendents meet, one of their 
most frequent complaints is the difficulty 
of finding teachers acceptable to their 
schools. Admittedly, this task at best is a 
taxing one. However, it would be much 
more easily accomplished if it were ac- 
corded the place in the superintendent’s 
program that its significance deserves. The 
following are important steps in the process 
of locating good teachers to whom later to 
talk salary terms and conditions of work. 

1. The one whose duty it is to recom- 
mend teachers to the board of education 
should have a clear-cut mental picture of 
the teacher he is seeking. I do not mean 
that he sees the individual person, but that 
in terms of the culture of the community 
in which he lives and of the philosophy of 
the school in which he works, he knows 
what sort of teacher it is that he wants as 
vacancies occur. It does not follow that 
thereby he will staff the school with teach- 
ers who are typed. If he chooses well he 
will recommend teachers whose personali- 
ties and backgrounds will differ markedly, 
but whose similarity will lie in their ability 
to serve well in the positions to which they 
may be elected. 

2. The superintendent who consistently 
finds good teachers is constantly on the 
alert for them. Of persons whose occupa- 
tions keep them in touch with teaching he 
is always asking where good teachers are. 





Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak .Park, Ill. 


As he can, he sees those teach who have 
been mentioned to him. He knows that 
some who get on his prospect list will not 
be available as positions open up, but he 
nevertheless will keep his prospect list — 
and he will be rewarded. 

3. Foresight as to prospective vacancies 
is an important phase of the search for 
good teachers. With retirement systems 
becoming the rule, we can know well in 
advance when we must replace some 
teachers, and if we deserve it, we can 
so win the confidence of others that 
they will tell us early in a school year 
that they will be leaving at the end of 
the year. Foresight will not cover all cases, 
but it will cover amazingly many. 

4. Time is needed if one is to find good 
teachers. Over and over it is said that the 
superintendent’s greatest single responsi- 
bility is the engagement of teachers, but 
over and over supermtendents give so 
little thoughtful time to this responsibil- 
ity as almost to belie its importance. The 
time of the superintendent often is so 
filled with other duties that he is able 
to undertake teacher selection only late in 
the spring and in the summer. However, 
if year after year he wants to place good 
teachers before his boys and girls, he 
simply must take or make time to find 
them. 

5. The interview with the prospective 
teacher should be neither casual nor merely 
friendly. In a way it should be standard- 
ized. That is, the ideas through which the 
teacher’s point of view is to be elicited 
should be so well fixed in mind that the 
superintendent can marshal them at an in- 
stant’s notice. Of course, the conversation 
of which the interview ideas are to be a 
part should grow from the situation at 
hand, although even it will profit from 
intelligent direction. Many persons shy 
away from the notion of a standardized 
interview technique — but, on the other 
hand, many teachers report that their 
interviews with superintendents have 
seemed excessively rambling and pointless. 

6. If the interview is being held in the 
superintendent’s school, the prospective 
teacher should visit with several members 
of the staff. This measure not only makes 
available good counsel, but encourages a 
spirit of responsibility and promotes_con- 
geniality in the faculty. r 


ll. Engaging G¥od Teachers 
If the interview suggests the engagement 
of the teacher, some considerations that 
will come into focus are: the nature of the 
contract; salary; leaves for personal and 
family illness and for other emergencies; 
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disability and pension plans; and the 
general and specific conditions under 
which the work is to be done. Conditions 
of work will be dealt with rather exten- 
sively in section three, below. 

1. The contract should be as simple as 
possible, and utterly fair. It should state 
clearly the obligations of both contracting 
parties. It should not contain vague, harsh, 
and arbitrary terms, and should never be 
what is derisively called a “Board’s Con- 
tract.” In my opinion, it should be not only 
legal in form and language, but dignified, 
as befits an agreement between an agency 
of government and a professional employee. 
If the board of education’s rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to teachers are made a 
part of the contract, they should be placed 
in the hands of teachers and their receipt 
acknowledged in writing, as is the contract. 

2. It should be one of our principal 
postwar duties to secure salaries high 
enough really to portray and reward the 
teacher’s professional status. There is no 
longer reason to be content with niggardli- 
ness in the remuneration of teachers. States 
that demand high educational attainment 
and that ask for professional competence 
should pay salaries comparable with those 
of professional groups in the communities 
in which the teachers work. Nor should 
annual increases be on the $25 and $50 
pittance basis to which many teachers have 
become accustomed. Payment of salaries 
such as are argued for here very likely will 
require upward revision of state distribu- 
tive funds in order that states as a whole 
may bear larger shares of school costs. If 
that be true, then, fortunately, New York 
and some other states already have led in 
that direction. 

As we do our postwar educational plan- 
ning, let us remember that teachers’ in- 
comes have lost heavily in comparison with 
the wages of many workers during the war 
period, and that sizable permanent in- 
creases must be provided merely to restore 
the prewar comparability of the remunera- 
tion of teachers and general workers. It is 
probably true that the fundamental struc- 
ture of most school salary schedules goes 
back enough years to reflect none of the 
financial disarrangement of the war. It is 
probably equally true (and desirable) that 
labor will retain a very substantial portion 
of the wage increase that it has gained 
during the war years. It is likely, then, that 
only to keep the board even some such 
proportion as this will have to prevail in 
salary schedules in the postwar years: 
Teachers’ Teachers’ Gen. Wage Gen. von 
Sal. in 194X : Sal. in 1938 :; Level in 194X : Level in 1938 
The year 1938 is used illustratively. It 
may be that some other base year will 
reflect a truer picture. But some such pro- 
portion will have to be discernible in new 
salary schedules if teachers are not to lose 
financial status as a result of the war. And 
let me emphasize that such adjustment as 
is indicated in this proportion will merely 
keep the board even. In very, very many 
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districts teachers’ salaries will have to be 
raised much more than the proportion 
shows if they are to reflect professional 
status. 

It is time for us clearly to realize that 
if we do not begin to pay adequate salaries 
to teachers, young people sensibly will re- 
fuse to enter the teaching profession. Those 
of us who seek teachers know how scarce 
good young teachers are. They will be 
scarcer if we do not courageously attack 
the problem of raising teachers’ salaries 
above their generally subprofessional level. 
Recently, one of America’s large corpora- 
tions tried to entice a friend of mine away 
from a public school position. One of its 
employment persons advanced this as a 
major argument: “Oh, come on, you can’t 
make a living teaching school.” That Aas 
been the estimate of too many people of 
the worth of the teacher. In postwar 
America we shall change that estimate or 
we might as well give up much of our 
other postwar planning. For the teacher is 
the heart of education. 


iliness and Old-Age Problems 


3. Almost as surely as low salaries, the 
begrudged sick leaves granted to teachers 
reveal the lowly status of what we in the 
schools call the teaching profession. I 
think at the moment of two corporations 
and of their attitude toward employees 
who become ill. One is a newspaper, the 
other a public utility. I have known them 
to carry sick employees on the pay roll for 
a year without wage deduction, and I have 
been told that they do that as policy and 
not as exception. Both corporations enjoy 
the loyalty of their employees, and both 
defend their policy as good business. They 
are not sole examples. I refer to them only 
because I know personally what they do. 
Contrast them with school districts that 
allow no sick leave, sick leave for five days, 
for ten days. True, there are districts that 
have generous sick-leave provisions, but it 
is my opinion that they are relatively few. 
Should we not declare meager sick-leave 
clauses incompatible with the professional 
status of teachers and try to replace them 
with as intelligently beneficent treatment 
as employees get from corporations with 
enlightened employee relationships? I pro- 
pose that in our postwar educational plan- 
ning we take away from teachers the 
haunting dread of payless paydays during 
temporary illness, and that for prolonged 
illnesses we secure for them adequate dis- 
ability benefits under disability and pension 
programs. 

4. Increasingly, teachers are asking 
about pension plans. Why not? For pen- 
sions rapidly are becoming a part of a total 
salary picture. For instance, in a Decem- 
ber, 1944, Readers’ Digest article entitled 
“Workers’ Social Security Goes Into High 
Gear,” it is stated that in one private con- 
cern workers who at age 65 for 30 years 
have averaged $1,500 per year in wages 
will receive from Social Security and the 
company a total annual retirement income 


of $1,242; and that those who for a like 
period of years have averaged $2,200 per 
year will receive a total annual retirement 
income of about $1,600. I asked the busi- 
ness supervisor of the school system for 
which I work to ascertain for me the ap- 
proximate pensions of Illinois teachers who 
retire at age 65 after teaching for 35 years. 
In contrast to those mentioned above, here 
are the figures he gave me: 


Average Salary Approximate Pension 


$1,500 $ 825 
2,000 1,100 
2,500 1,375 
3,000 and more 1,500 


It may be that low pensions are a balance 
to the fact that contributions by teachers 
to pension plans are too low. However, if 
teachers are paid reasonable salaries they 
can make contributions that will justify 
higher pensions under plans that are finan- 
cially sound. If better state pensions can- 
not be assured, perhaps local districts 
should devise supplementary plans to raise 
pensions to livable amounts. At any rate, 
our postwar educational planning should 
take into account the improvement, where 
necessary, of the financial arrangements 
under which teachers retire. 


lll. Keeping Good Teachers 


Finding good teachers and bringing them 
under contract is only part of the job. If 
thereafter we want them to remain with 
us and teach well, we must establish con- 
ditions of work under which they can be 
vocationally and personally happy. What 
are some of those conditions? 

1. The teacher needs community status 
equal to that accorded other professional 
persons. His advice should be sought on 
major community matters. He should be 
recognized as professionally competent to 
sit in with his fellow citizens in the solution 
of general community problems and in the 
expansion of municipal activities. In fields 
in which he is especially trained, his leader- 
ship should be sought. He should not have 
to live in the ivory towers to which to its 
detriment his community often has ban- 
ished him. 

2. However, while it is the business of 
administration to see to it that teachers 
receive satisfying community status, it is 
also its business to protect them from ex- 
ploitation. As persons trained in arts and 
skills valuable to leaders of organizations 
and chairmen of program committees, 
teachers are so frequently asked to give 
their services to nonschool activities (espe- 
cially in smaller towns) that it is fair to 
say that they are imposed upon. Of course, 
they must enter into the life of the com- 
munity if they are to be happy in it, but 
they must not be at everybody’s beck and 
call. The teacher who gives an inordinate 
amount of his time to general community 
functions will do so at the expense of his 
teaching, and he then will be unhappy. It 
is true of the teacher as of any other pro- 
fessional worker that he must find much 
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of his happiness in professional success — 
and he needs time in which to achieve 
that success. 

3. A program for inducting new teachers 
into the school will spare them the lonely 
first days in which many teachers gain un- 
pleasant impressions of their new positions, 
Helpful induction devices that I have 
known include: receipt by the new teacher 
of faculty handbooks, school annuals, and 
other material that can help him catch a 
glimpse of the new school soon after he 
has signed his contract; assistance in ]o- 
cating desirable living quarters; the service 
of a teacher to introduce a new colleague 
to other teachers and to the traditions, 
policies, and routine of the school; a 
party for new teachers only, at which, be- 
fore school opens, they may become ac- 
quainted with each other; depending upon 
the size of the system, departmental or 
whole school social functions at which new 
teachers may meet the staff in groups 
small enough to be remembered. Schools 
that have them know that successful in- 
duction programs are the result of careful 
thought and are not the product of chance. 

4. There must be congeniality of spirit 
in the staff—faculty, clerical, mainte- 
nance. People work best together when 
they know, like, and respect each other, 
and when they understand the worthiness 
of the contribution of each individual to 
the whole task. 

5. The teaching situation should be as 
good as it can be made. I have known 
schools to lose teachers because of the un- 
bearable weight of the total curricular and 
extracurricular load, just as I have known 
others to forfeit the good will of teachers 
because of refusal to provide reasonably 
requested articles of equipment and supply. 
Teachers are entitled to: (1) an educa- 
tional atmosphere stimulative of profes- 
sional growth; (2) helpful supervisory 
consultants; (3) dependable information 
about pupils; (4) bearable assignments of 
duties; (5) adequate teaching aids; (6) 
pleasant functional rooms. To allow the 
teaching situation to remain on any level 
lower than the possible best is unwise 
policy and wasteful of the teacher’s time 
and energy. 


Thanks as a Reward 


6. Teachers thrive under honest recogni- 
tion of good work—as do all normal 
people. They are entitled to discriminative 
praise and thanks for their contributions to 
the accomplishment of the total objectives 
of the school. They know when they are 
succeeding, and we should let them know 
that we know it, also. To do otherwise is 
to withhold from them one of their most 
satisfying rewards. 

7. The school should be a cooperative 
venture in which the “we” note is domi- 
nant. This practice does not imply the 
negation of leadership or the denial of 
authority. Rather, it implies wholesome 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Safeguards in 


In the October, 1944, issue of the School 
Board Journal, Superintendent Earl H. 
Hanson of Rock Island, Ill., has warned us, 
quite properly, against certain misuses of ad- 
visory councils in school administration. The 
article may leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that there is no place for these councils 
in the American educational structure. This 
conclusion would be quite wrong. On the con- 
trary, the ends which Mr. Hanson seeks can 
be furthered through their use. Advisory 
councils can be set up and used without en- 
countering the difficulties he mentions. 

Advisory councils have long been used in 
yocational education as an alternative to 
separate boards for vocational education, 
which Wisconsin has provided but which 
other states have avoided. Out of a gen- 
eration of experience with these councils, we 
have evolved arrangements which work very 
well indeed. 

A desirable advisory council in agricultural 
education, for instance, consists of about nine 
persons. The members are nominated by the 
school administration and the teacher of agri- 
culture, and they are appointed by the board 
of education. The members of the council 
understand that the council is a creature of 
the board of education, that the board can 
abolish it at any time, that the board can 
eject council members, that the council has 
only such functions as are delegated to it by 
the board, and that these functions are 
advisory functions. A member of the board 
of education is designated to sit with the 
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the Use of Advisory Councils 


H. M. Hamlin’ 


council. Joint meetings of the board and the 
council are held from time to time. The 
school’s administrative officer meets regularly 
with the council. 


Make-up of Councils 

Those chosen to be council members are 
representative of the people of the community 
who have agricultural interests. Most of the 
members are farmers, but representation from 
the town or city is also included. Membership 
is distributed geographically. Persons of vari- 
ous ages, from high school boys to retired 
farmers are included. No one is chosen to 
represent any organized group, but members 
are selected who have contacts with all ele- 
ments in the community, organized and 
unorganized. 

Each member serves for a three-year term. 
Three members retire from the council each 
year. No retiring member can be immediately 
renamed to the council. 

The more effective councils meet once each 
month. They assist in determining the agri- 
cultural situation in the community, in stating 
needs, in formulating objectives, in evaluating 
outcomes, in working out the relationships 
between the school’s program of agricultural 
education and other programs operating in the 
community. In general, they recommend the 
policies to be followed in managing a com- 
munity program of agricultural education. 

Some of the most capable people in a com- 
munity serve on such a council. Some of them 
are already agricultural leaders; others are 
developing as leaders. Because they know the 
plans and purposes of the various groups in 
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the community, these plans and purposes are 
reconciled with those of the school. Inci- 
dentally, these groups come to understand 
each other better. 

General councils of this sort, with subsidiary 
neighborhood councils, have been found to be 
essential in initiating and conducting adult 
programs of agricultural education. One of 
the principal functions of a council is the en- 
couragement and planning of adult classes. 


Some Returns from Councils 

Some of the other advantages which have 
accrued from the use of councils are the 
following : 

1. In setting up and using an advisory coun- 
cil of the type described, those in charge of 
a school say in effect to the community, “The 
agriculture department of the school is yours. 
We want it to be used for the achievement 
of purposes you value. We want it to serve 
the community as a whole and without dis- 
crimination.” There is a quick response from 
the people of the community. Minorities who 
have long been slighted by the school now 
find that they are represented. They respond 
by attending adult classes and by sending their 
children to the high school. They take a differ- 
ent attitude toward spending money for school 
support. In a number of cases the people in 
areas not previously included in the high 
school district have petitioned for inclusion 
when they have discovered that those in 
charge of school affairs really respect their 
wishes and want to serve them. 

2. More comprehensive and better financed 
programs of agricultural education have re- 





The Agricultural Advisory Council at Fisher, Illinois, has been successful in developing school and community 


in rapport. 
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sulted. These councils usually consider first 
of all the extent to which the agriculture de- 
partment is already serving the community. 
Under the traditional school arrangement, 
only ten to fifteen per cent of the people who 
might be served are being reached. Councils 
have been quick to recognize that a public 
school should serve all impartially, regardless 
of age, sex, or status, and have wholeheartedly 
agreed to extending the school’s service. 

3. More practical programs of agricultural 
education have resulted. A teacher of agricul- 
ture needs the guidance of practical men and 
women who are familiar with the community 
situation. He becomes a better teacher as he 
works with people engaged in the practice of 
agriculture. 

4. Council members have assisted materi- 
ally in acquainting the people of the com- 
munity with the purposes and the program of 
the agriculture department. They have also 
assisted by bringing to the school authorities 
the criticisms they hear in the community, 
so that defects in the program may be cor- 
rected before they affect seriously the stand- 
ing of the department in the community. 

5. The council helps in providing a stable 
and continuous program of agricultural edu- 
cation. Though the local tenures of teachers of 
agriculture are longer than the tenures of 
teachers generally, some of the greatest wastes 
in agricultural education result from relatively 
frequent changes in teachers. A council helps 
to keep certain policies operating over a period 
of years regardless of changes in teachers. It 
has been found, too, that with a council and 
a worth-while long-time program approved by 
the council and the board of education, 
teachers can be retained longer in their 
communities. 

6. A council helps to correct the “blind 
spots” of the teacher and the administrator. 
It curbs their pet enthusiasms and develops 
in them new interests in important phases of 
the life of the community. 

7. The teacher and the administrator do 
not have to “go it alone.” They have someone 
with whom to share responsibility. Because 
of the backing of a council they often dare to 
do things and can do things they would not 
otherwise undertake. 

8. Council members are able to give more 
time and attention to the affairs of the de- 
partment than school-board members can 


possibly give. 


Public Relations Helped 

Of all the advantages of advisory councils, 
school administrators stress most their value 
in promoting desirable public relations. 

No cases of friction between school boards 
and advisory councils have developed under 
the plan for using councils described. In a few 
cases boards of education have refused to 
allow the establishment of councils, but once 
established there has been no important dis- 
satisfaction with them. 

Of course, it is not entirely satisfactory for 
only one department of a school to have a 
council. That department has an important 
advantage which other departments lack. 
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Though other departments have seemed re- 
luctant to take up the device, the writer sees 
no reason why there should not be advisory 
councils for each of the major sections of a 
school system. He believes that the schools 
would profit tremendously from such an 
arrangement. 

The conception of an advisory council 
which has been outlined is exactly opposed to 
the type of voluntary, nonelected “advisory 
groups” (actually pressure groups), which 
Superintendent Hanson deplores. This type of 
council is tied in with the regular machinery 
of the school. It is under the control of the 
elected members of the board of education. 
It does not try to secure a monopoly of edu- 
cation for the school. The council is used to 
integrate the efforts of the school with those 
of community groups. There is no abdication 
by the board to pressure groups. 

“The American Dream” depends for its 
realization upon the development of schools 
which are responsive to and which serve all 
of the people. A system of advisory councils 
which is a part of our traditional machinery 
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for operating the schools seems to be the best 
device we have discovered for linking schoo} 
and community and for developing and main. 
taining a wholesome interest in the schools on 
the part of the people generally. The alterna. 
tives to such a system of councils are not 
very attractive. They are: 

1. Public apathy toward the schools 

2. Periodic development of pressure groups 
to secure particular reforms when conditions 
become intolerable 

3. Persistent operation, year after year, of 
minority pressure groups which often oppose 
each other and the school. 

Interest in the schools on the art of laymen 
is normal and can be highly desirable. The 
growth and success of our American public 
schools traces in large part to this interest. 
We should not try to suppress it or to confine 
it to the members of elected boards of educa- 
tion. It is my belief that we can channel jt 
through advisory councils in such a way that 
the undesirable minority’s pressures to which 
Superintendent Hanson rightly objects can be 
largely eliminated. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS’ 


Carl C. Byers 


I am only one; 

But, I am one. 

I cannot do everything 

But, I can do something. 

What I can do, I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do, 

By the grace of God, 

I will do. — Author Unknown. 


It is good now and then in all professions for 
members of the profession to redefine “esprit de 
corps.” To quote Webster’s Dictionary, “it is the 
common spirit existing in the members of a group 
and inspiring enthusiasm, devotion, and jealous 
regard for the honor of the group.” Oftentimes an 
individual becomes so involved in a narrow world 
of petty indifferences, prejudices, and intolerances 
that the wholesome attitude of “esprit de corps” 
is lost in the shuffle. It has been aptly stated that 
“the business of life is the mastery of the art of 
living smoothly and justly with one’s fellows 
and the acquisition of skill in calling out the best 
qualities of those about us.” Edward S. Martin 
says “Intolerant people . . . see their own way 
big and other people’s desires small. The world 
is full of such people, some of them pretty good, 
correct in morals, diligent in business, but doers 
of a vast amount of unnecessary mischief.” Too 
many people accept every opportunity to 
denounce and criticize their fellow men when it 
would be so much easier and so much more good 
could be accomplished by merely saying a “good 
word” or offer constructive suggestions. 

Every teacher likes to work in a “happy” 
building situation, where each member of the 
staff keeps in mind the best interests of each 
fellow teacher and at the same time the welfare 
of the system as a whole. If the aim of each 
teacher is to cooperate and work in harmony 
with all building employees, then the net result 
will be a happy place in which to work. How- 
ever, if there should be even one person in an 
organization who sees his own way big and the 
welfare of fellow workers and the future well- 
being of boys and girls small . . . that person or 


1Extract of a bulletin prepared by the Superintendent of 
Schools for the teachers of Parma, Ohio. 


persons can be “doers of a vast amount of un- 
necessary mischief.” It is needless to say that 
loyalty, co-operation, and a willingness to uphold 
and support mutually formulated school or 
building regulations and policies are commend- 
able traits to be found in any employee in any 
organization. Administrators, fellow teachers, 
pupils, and parents quickly distinguish between 
mere form and true substance in these matters. 

As individual teachers, we might well ask the 
following question: Am I doing my part to 
create within my building, with the boys and 
girls under my direction, and in the parents of 
the community an “esprit de corps” which makes 
each day’s work an anticipated pleasure instead 
of a dismal task? If the answer is “Yes” you 
undoubtedly find teaching exciting and adven- 
turous, and you love what you teach and whom 
you teach. If the answer is “No” then that 
teacher would probably be more useful working 
in some other vocation. 

In a forward-looking school the administration 
is the servant rather than the master. The office 
of the principal presents an atmosphere of 
democratic procedures and the administration of 
the educational program is considered a mutual 
responsibility of principal and teachers. Dem- 
ocratic administration presupposes the willingness 
and desire of all members of the teaching staff 
to share the responsibilities called for in dem- 
ocratic procedures. The teacher assumes a whole- 
school point of view rather than a narrow 
“classroom only” outlook, and assumes and 
shares responsibilities for the whole school pro- 
gram. Creative teaching projects are encouraged 
and the teaching staff as a whole upholds profes- 
sional standards to the degree that individual 
teachers launch worthy enterprises and activities 
on their own initiative and interest without fear 
of criticism by an unprofessionally minded 
colleague. We can never hope to raise professional 
standards if an “arrive-at-the-last-minute” and 
“make-a-getaway-as-soon-as-possible” attitude ex- 
ists. If we are desirous of improving teaching 
conditions and standards in postwar education, 
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The Educational Values of a Year 
of Military Training Col. Edward A. Fitzpatrick’ 


Alleged Educational Effects of Military 
Training ‘ 

Many claims, some fantastic, are made for 
the educational results that may be expected 
from military training. Great claims are made 
for the cultivation of. patriotism, of active 
citizenship, and of social uplift. Important 
results are expected in character and in self- 
discipline. An able Commander puts the case 
enthusiastically, if with obvious exaggeration : 

It would constitute a veritable revitalizing of 
the nation. The discipline and regularity of a 
soldier’s life engendered by universal training 
would make for better citizenship and stronger 
and finer manhood. Every recruit would go forth 
better fitted for the vocations of civil life, and 
better able to take his place in the civil com- 
munity as a public spirited and valuable citizen. 

Universal service would teach and inspire pa- 
triotism, which, alas! seems to be much needed in 
this country of ours with its diversified individual 
and selfish interests. The recruit would be taught 
what this great country is; what are its aims, and 
what should be its destiny. He would be brought 
into closer relation to the state; he would learn 
the meaning of national honor and the power of 
a great nation to protect its citizens wherever they 
may be. His whole outlook would be broadened, 
and he would realize that there was something 
more in the life of a nation than his own re 
stricted viewpoint formerly indicated. He would 
take pride in his privilege to serve in the armed 
forces of his country; would desire to see her 
great, powerful and respected; and through the 
remainder of his life would take more intelligent 
interest in her policies and foreign relations, and 
do his part to see that she was wisely ruled by the 
best and most capable men.” 

If universal military training would do this 
it would certainly be the consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. The best we can 
say for such statements is that they are state- 
ments of ultimate objectives of the whole 
social, civic, and educational program rather 
than a possible immediate achievement. The 
increasing volume of literature on military 
training seems more and more to assume that 
by some magic the presence in a military 
camp for a period of one year would have 
transforming effects on the individual, physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally, which are not 
possible in any other way. No evidence is 
presented but the claims do not seem to be 
affected by the realities of past human expe- 
nence. Claims were made in connection with 
the last war and the transforming effects were 
presumably present, as reported by the Chair- 
man of the Army Educational Committee of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 1918- 
19, but the history of the intermediate period 
between the wars shows no such transforming 
effects in the nation or in the local com- 
munities. We need, therefore, to see rather 
carefully the actual educational situation in 
camps or other places where military training 
is carried on, to see what are the possibilities 


'Washington, D. C. 
"From article by Lieut. Commander John P. Jackson, 


U. §. Navy, United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
295-311, February, 1917. 


as well as the educational effects of this type 
of experience. 


A 1945 Statement of Objectives of 
Military Training 

That was a statement from 1917. Here is 
the 1945 statement of the objectives made 
by Congressman Scrivner of Kansas: 

One year’s service could be —if it is the kind 
that leaders in Congress are urging it shall be — 
of the greatest value. Among other things it would 
give American youth physical stamina, self- 
confidence, self-reliance, a disciplined mind and 
body, the ability to “take it,’ consideration 
(tolerance) for the opinions and rights of others 
regardless of their walk or position in life or of 
their religion, race, or political affiliation. It would 
bring maturity of mind and purpose; a broader, 
less selfish, vision; a greater love of country, and 
respect for its Constitution, its institutions, and its 
flag. 

He makes two further remarks that are 
interesting and relevant. One says it must 
not be a “goose-stepping” program which it 
might well prove to develop into. His state- 
ment makes it clear it is a military training 
program he is talking about. He says: 


Let there be no misunderstanding. This must 
be a strictly military program —not merely an 
excuse for a glorified social and educational pro- 
gram; not an occasion for such regimentation or 
propagandizing as of Hitler’s youth with its 
goose-stepping, blind following of a dictator 
whose word was law. It should be equal service 
for all— with no pampering or preference to any 
youngster, either by reason of wealth, position, or 
political prestige. Each should serve as best he 
can in view of his particular physical and mental 
ability. 

He adds a further very sensible remark: 


The delay of a year in beginning higher edu- 
cation might prove beneficial, as I’m sure it 
did in my case, since the value of additional edu- 
cation would probably become apparent. The 
more mature mind would be better able to dis- 
cern, grasp, and retain facts. 


Claims for Gl Education 1944 
The same kind of claims are made for the 
GI education of the present war. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that the men 
in charge of this training and instruction are 
anxious to avoid such claims; in fact, they 








American educators are, with eminently good 
reason, demanding that the decision concerning 
universal military training of 18-year-olds be de- 
layed until after the end of the war. They hold that 
we are not at present able to come to sound con- 
clusions based on the consideration of all of the 
outcomes — bad and good — of military training. 

The convictions of schoolmen are, however, lead- 
ing them to completely neglect the study of the 
educational values of military training. The present 
paper, to be presented in two parts, is based on 
the observations of an informed educator who 
holds that the values of GI training must be 
thoroughly studied and that this study should be 
carried on at the present time. — The Editor. 
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disclaim them. General Weibel in charge of 
Army Training, in introducing the subject 
recently in a broadcast, began as follows: 

To begin with, I’d like to say that fabulous 
claims are being made in certain circles about the 
contribution the Army is making to education 
after the war. People say, “the Army is develop- 
ing a new philosophy of education.” “It is creat- 
ing new methods of instruction.” “It has dis- 
covered visual aids,” etc. 

Announcer: And you think that’s overdoing it 
a bit, sir? 

Yes, and as director of training for the Army 
Service Forces, I make no such fabulous claims. 
We have discovered no new philosophy. We have 
made no new discoveries. We have invented 
nothing new. And I wonder if Admiral Jacobs 
won’t agree that that’s about the case in the 
Navy training, too. 


To which Admiral Jacobs responds: 

Yes. I’m afraid we ip the Navy can’t claim any 
world-shaking “discoveries” in education. The 
success we’ve had has been due to other factors. 

However, the claims continue to be made. 
It is well, therefore, to keep in mind these 
common-sense comments of those in charge 
of the training programs of the armed forces. 


Greatest Educational Advantage of 

Military Training on Lower Levels 

There is a rather significant sentence in the 
article on “Conscription” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica which reads: “The general intro- 
duction of compulsory education has largely 
replaced the educative values of compulsory 
service.” This is a significant statement be- 
cause it is an indication that the educative 
values of compulsory service were largely in 
the preliminary and elementary stages of 
education, the tool subjects of reading and 
writing and arithmetic. As already noted, it 
is probable that for the United States, the 
greatest benefit will come to the illiterate. 
As a part of our general educational program 
the possibility of identifying the area where 
the problem of illiteracy is critical is a prime 
condition of concentrating on it in such places. 
Although as a result of World War I tests, 
the phrase gained currency that we are a 
nation of sixth graders, the situation has 
substantially improved since. 

The educational achievement of the men 
in the present army is somewhat as follows: 

1. Approximately a little over one third of 


them have ‘not gone beyond the elementary 
school. 


2. Approximately a little more than one half 
have been in high school. 

3. A quarter are high-school graduates. 

4. About one eighth have been in college, and 

5. Approximately 3 per cent have graduated. 


Estimates of 18-Year-Old Group 

Of special interest is the educational 
achievement of boys 18 years of age. If we 
applied these percentages to 18-year-olds fit 
for military service according to present stand- 
ards, the number listed in colleges would be 
distributed in the high schools. The number 
of those in or graduated from the elementary 
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school would remain approximately the same 
35 per cent. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the college students would be in the high- 
school area at 18, so that in a 1,200,000 group 
who become of age each year the situation 
according to the Selective Service experience 
would approximate this situation. 


RTOS AS a 1,200,000 
Not fit for military service........ 240,000 
Fit for military service........... 960,000 
Grammar school....... 320,000 
High school........... 576,000 
re 120,000 


The educational achievements of that group 
would not be substantially different, so that 
the total group educationally would look Tike 
this: 


OER ws a deh e veveed eee s 1,200,000 
Grammar school.......... 400,000 
eS re 720,000 
High school graduates.... 300,000 
er eee eee 80,000 


College graduates......... 


The Foundation, the Ordinary Education 
of the Men 

It would seem from this that the basic edu- 
cation of our young men will have been re- 
ceived prior to their entrance into a universal 
training program. It is on this foundation, 
itself, that the army would build. This is a 
better educational foundation for a mass 
army than any of the United Nations could 
present. It would seem, therefore, that except 
for specific vocational skills which the men 
in Ordnance, in the Signal Corps, and similar 
services would have, the main educational 
results that could be expected from the 
military training program would be a stim- 
ulation of interests. 


Training and Not Service 

The Selective Service Act of 1940 was 
passed in peacetime and presumably was to 
provide a trained reserve in case of an 
emergency that was assumed to be, and was 
actually, impending. The law provided for 
training and service. If we are really sificere 
in what we are saying in the present situation, 
that this is a training for postwar peacetime, 
then it should be confined to training. and any 
service that would be required would be 
provided for under other laws. Practical train- 
ing, laboratory work, service for training under 
supervision are essential methods of training. 
It seems desirable, therefore, in order to safe- 
guard the training idea that there should be 
set up in the General Staff a new division 
called G-6 for the universal military-training 
program. This training should be its exclusive 
concern. Naturally, it will find its place in the 
whole training program of the armed forces, 
but by providing special organization, special 
administrative machinery, and special person- 
nel it would seem to guarantee a genuine train- 
ing program without subterfuge. The danger 
to the program is indicated by a recent state- 
ment by Representative Overton Brooks of 
Louisiana who in the newspapers of Decem- 
ber 2, 1944, is reported to have said that 
we must start immediately to have that legis- 
lation on compulsory military training in order 
to raise a peacetime army of 1,000,000 men 
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needed to police Europe. This should not be 
the function of the trainees in the universal 
military-training program; this is a function 
of the regular army. 


The Gains in Cooperative Living 

A year’s training in camps and barracks 
and in naval stations and aboard ships’ has 
important but narrow and specific educational 
possibilities for all who engage in the train- 
ing. There will be gains in the art of living, 
particularly co-operative living; there will be 
gains in skills often valuable in civilian 
occupation, and there will be some gains in 
general education through the contact with 
diverse personalities and rather intimate con- 
tact, and in diversity of places, particularly 
in the Navy. There will be moral gains and 
moral losses. The gains in physical condition- 
ing, in endurance and stamina, in personal 
hygiene will be discussed elsewhere. Here 
the discussion centers around the strictly 
educational results in its social, intellectual, 
vocational, and moral aspects. 


A Completely New Environment 

The fundamental educational fact is that 
these adolescents in one of the periods of 
their lives most responsive to change are taken 
out of the normal home life and placed in the 
artificial life of army camps or naval stations. 
They are going to have to adjust themselves 
to the new environment. They are going to 
have to learn its folkways and its strict rules. 
They are going to be in camp under a strict 
supervision, perhaps not always sympathetic, 
and perhaps not as hard boiled as the top 
sergeant is trying to make jt appear. The asso- 
ciation with other human beings will be at 
least physically close. There will be rules about 
getting up and going to bed, about dress, at 
various times about leaving the camp, and 
many others. 


Adjustment to Environment 

For many, what used to be emphasized so 
greatly will be the main thing: adjustment 
to the environment. This will be accomplished 
in any case, with the aid of K(itchen) P(olice) 
or even incarceration in the “junk” if neces- 
sary. There will be conformity. The educa- 
tional benefits will be determined whether it 
is simply acquiescent or more or less com- 
pletely rational. In any case it will indicate 
to the individual himself his own plasticity 
or adaptability. 


Knowledge of Human Nature 

The recruit’s understanding of human 
nature should be greatly broadened. He will 
learn of the diversity of the temperament and 
character of human beings. He can see on 
a wide scale the whims and idiosyncrasies of 
individuals. He will understand the great range 
of individual characteristics, more than any 
of his schools revealed and in more different 
ways. If he will be alert, he will learn the 
strategy in handling people, how to appeal 
to’ their self-interest and particularly to their 
self-respect. He will learn much about the 
ego, his own and others. Much of this will 
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come to him in his day-to-day experience and 
will not be a matter of formal instruction. 
The problem will be to make him reflective, 
to make suggestions, to have wise counsel 
through the chaplain and the commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers who must see 
their function as primarily educational. 


The Emphasis Must Be on Self-Education 
if it is to be Educational 

The object of all education is self-educa- 
tion. This is the process of education also, 
self-direction and self-control — and, let ys 
add self-reverence. The object particularly in 
this training problem must be self-education, 
In GI education the pressure of events and 
of time and the uncertainty of the situation 
made immediate objectives controlling. In the 
universal military program we can take more 
time or we should. We shall have to teach the 
individuals the same external things, habits, 
skills, attitudes, appreciations that GI educa- 
tion taught. But here we must have him get 
some idea of what he is doing — not merely 
do this “for it is either you or the other 
fellow” — you must kill or be killed. This 
same alternative will confront him. He must 
know his country’s history and its wars and 
what makes all the training necessary, and 
what outlaw nations have done in the enslave- 
ment of nations and how beneath the veneer 
of civilization, there is the savage and the 
barbarian. We saw this in Japan where we 
might have expected it and we saw in Ger- 
many, one of the most schooled of modem 
nations, where we did not expect it, but if 
we had only read their history aright, we 
could have seen how inevitable it was. 


The Gang Spirit of Adolescents in Camp 

Another general educational factor will be 
the gregarious characteristic of the adolescent, 
the gang spirit. The day’s work will call for 
team work. The infantry platoon will have 
to work together; the artillery battery; the 
hospital unit; the engineer group; the airplane 
wing or group. He will learn continuously the 
lesson of teamwork, of playing the game to- 
gether. This will put great responsibility on 
all charged with the training. Morale, esprit 
de corps will be a pervasive influence. This 
morale is almost an intangible influence, but 
it is as real as wind or windstorm, whose 
effects we see. Morale is a factor essential 
to teamwork and to self-education. 


The Gang Spirit on “Liberty” 

This gang spirit will have its dangerous 
effects in the “free time” or “liberty.” Here 
even high morale of the camp may not 
“carry over” to the “night life” of the soldier 
or the “shore life” of the sailor. Night life 
and shore life are likely to express themselves 
as a reaction to routine or monotony oF 
tension as these are found in the training. 
There is welcome relaxation. With all due 
respect to the responsibilities they are prepat- 
ing for; these youngsters are still immature 
and should, but may not, welcome guidance. 
The inhibitions and taboos of their normal 
life are gone. The protective mantles of 
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family and home life have gone, too. The 
old associations on which one relies are not 
there. There is the opportunity for letdown 
particularly with new associations, and the 
temptation too often so well organized in 
communities near camps. The armed forces 
should do everything possible vigorously to 
control the external environment of the camp 
and make the interior environment one of 
genuine entertainment with abundant oppor- 
tunity for constructive occupations through 
hobbies and special interests, shops, libraries, 
even laboratories. Libraries should not be 
stacks of books on shelves but little corners 
and nooks with tables with books spread out, 
a comfortable chair, good light, and quiet. 


The Transfer of Training 

The problem here as in the other educa- 
tional aspects of the program is the transfer 
of training. The question more specifically is: 
Whether what is learned in the camp will be 
carried over to the normal civilian life. We 
know the specific character of habit. In schools 
we learned that children could be taught 
neatness, for example, in their arithmetic 
papers, but, without specific instruction it did 
not affect the neatness of their spelling or 
geography papers or vice versa. The training 
did not carry over. We have seen the 
orderly arrangements of the West Pointers, 
and we .have seen the chaos of their rooms 
when they returned home. We have observed 
that even generals do not carry over this 
training. This will be true about keeping one’s 
Shoes shined, or habits which might be 
expected to carry over. 

This failure to having training carry over 
will be true in the more intellectual aspects 
of the training, and it will be true with voca- 
tional skills. Students will learn much about 
guns and other weapons, about trucks, jeeps, 
and other velicles. In ordnance, navy yards, 
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and arsenals they will learn many vocational 
skills that are exactly like or very similar to 
civilian occupations. The navy, for example, 
sets up the skills that are taught and the 
corresponding civil occupations in which these 
skills are useful and emphasize the facts in 
their recruiting literature. 

This is, of course, true of the army skills. 
To the extent that they are exactly alike they 
will carry over the civilian life. To the extent 
that they have common elemé&ts very little 
instruction will be necessary to effect the 
transfer. It will be necessary to see that the 
total conditions under which people work are 
factors in the formation of their habits. In 
the vocational field the over-all situation is 
likely to be similar. This is not true, however 
in the more general social habits of the camp. 


Previous Training Determines Effects of 
Military Training 

The intellectual gains will vary somewhat 
with the previous education. Naturally the 
effect of training persons after their formal 
education or most of their preparatory educa- 
tion has been received will be dependent on 
that training. Admiral Jacobs in charge of 
naval personnel says of this training: 

That the success of our intensive training meth- 
ods has depended entirely on how well grounded 
were the trainees in fundamental common-school 
education. Every possible emphasis should be 


given to improving the quality and thoroughness 
of public-school education. 


This would undoubtedly be conceded by 
the army, too. 


The Training in Citizenship 

The whole training must be a training in 
citizenship, not the formal training of text- 
books and not confined to knowledge about 
government or the facts of government, but 
a knowledge of government as a public-service 
instrument, a living thing, a part of each one’s 
daily life and each day becoming a more 
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In both the Army and the Navy the techniques of teaching and of giving demonstrations are carefully adapted to the 
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important part of that life. It will,not be 
the orientation courses of wartime — it must 
be more substantial. It will not be carried on 
by amateur teachers who happen to be avail- 
able. It must be done by professional teachers. 
It must be related to the daily life of the 
student in the camp which, after all, is one 
Of the greatest of governmental enterprises. 
The life of the camps should afford abundant 
opportunities for teaching the lessons of social 
and civic co-operation. The relationship of 
military organization should be discussed in 
relation to the achievement of military objec- 
tives as well as to the social objectives. The 
subordination of the military to the civic 
should be specifically taught and emphasized 
at every point. The concept of a citizens’ army 
should be conceived of primarily as a nation 
in arms rather than the instrument of profes- 
sional soldiers. Moreover there should be 
emphasis on the fact that all public officials 
are public servants trying to express the public 
mind and to carry out the public will, how- 
ever, not rubber stamps but a genuine leader- 
ship based not on prestige, but on informa- 
tion and wisdom. If we were not afraid of 
the word, what we want to give these young 
men is a philosophy of American government, 
not practical politics, nor knowledge of routine 
processes of government. Some of the basic 
conceptions taught are: 


a) Government is never an end—always a 
means. 

b) Public officials are always servants — public 
servants. 

c) Governments derive their power from the 
consent of the government. 

d) The meaning of arbitrary power—a 
government of laws, not a government of men. 

e) The military must be subordinate to the 
civilian. 

f) The significance of legislature in democratic 
government. 

g) The protection of minorities — restrictions 
on majorities. 


(To be concluded in June) 








Extracurricular Activities and School Morale ° 


In their preoccupation with the details of 
developing school activities outside the class- 
room, teachers are sometimes prone to forget 
the aim these activities are intended to 
achieve, the educational purpose they should 
actually fulfill. What are they good for? Are 
they to be regarded as ends in themselves, 
activitiy for the sake of activity? Are they 
meant to do no more than offer the adolescent 
an opportunity to let off the steam of surplus 
energy? Or do they serve and help to satisfy 
higher need? 

On examining the organization of a school, 
it will be found generally that its morale is 
directly proportional to the range of activities 
(outside the classroom) in which the students 
participate wholeheartedly and in large num- 
bers. In brief, extracurricular activities, 
whether teachers agree or not, are for the 
students the visible and expressive symbol of 
school morale. One school has what is called 
“school spirit” in abundance, another has it 
not. No constructive philosophy of education 
can afford to neglect this vital aspect of the 
learning process. 

Let us look at the matter from the point of 
view of the student. The classroom is a place 
for instruction; that is where he learns subject 
matter from teachers who are, presumably, 
specialists in their respective subjects and 
know how to present them interestingly and 
effectively. Beyond that lies a whole varied 
field of interests and activities — social, ath- 
letic, recreational — which comprise the ‘real 
life” of the school. Not that the student has 
thought the problem through or is able to 
formulate his ideas, but his actions indicate 
that he finds educationally valuable these ex- 
periences afforded by participation in school 
clubs, organizations, and teams. In these extra- 
curricular activities he is— or would like to 
be—largely on his own. The spotlight is 
focused on his initiative, his contribution, his 
achievement as he works cooperatively with 
his schoolmates. These clubs and teams are 
his creation. He not only willingly assumes 
full responsibility for them; he cannot help 
experiencing a feeling of genuine pride as he 
watches them grow and perpetuate themselves. 


Awakened Group Consciousness 

Such participation is the measure of the 
loyalty of students to their school and of 
their newly awakened group consciousness. By 
belonging to these clubs and teams, they are 
satisfying a dimly perceived but nonetheless 
intense desire to be an integral part of the 
school. They devote themselves to these activ- 
ities with an intensity of enthusiasm which 
academic studies seldom call forth. By thus 
identifying themselves with the school, youth 
are helped to identify themselves, now as well 
as later, with the larger community and its 
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institutions. From that it is but a step to 
identification with the state, the nation, and 
finally the world at large. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities feed and fulfill their need for belong- 
ing. These experiences in group participation 
afford the best guarantee that their social 
consciousness is being enlarged and their 
social personality harmoniously developed. 

How do some schools succeed in generating 
and sustaining school spirit? The morale of a 
school, like that of any army or team, is an 
intangible thing, but it can be felt immedi- 
ately, and it is enormously important. Watch 
the faces of students at a school assembly. 
The school song is being played. How does 
the audience react? If the school spirit is 
strong and vital, their eyes will show a bright 
glimmer of recognition, the feet will tap 
softly in consenting unison. Then their voices 
well up joyously, a chorus of jubilation, a 
hymn of confident praise. This is their school; 
this is their school song; they belong and they 
know it, and they are letting the whole world 
know it. Their voices are charged with deep 
emotional response as they linger over the 
name of their school. Here is the modern 
equivalent of the tribal ritual of old: the 
ecstasy and release of tribal identification. 

Watch them, too, when “the big team” 
comes on the field. What a roar goes up, a 
cheer of collective pride, a fierce public pledge 
of faith in these players, come what may. 
This is their team. Their loud cry declares: 
“We shall be in there fighting at your side 
every minute of the game.” That week end, 
after the game has been either won or lost, 
it will be the topic of endless conversation 
and debate on street corners, in homes, drug 
stores, and candy stores— wherever the 
young habitually congregate. 

Attendance at school has its ritualistic side, 
its traditions, its cmblematic displays. The 
school colors, the bright uniforms of the 
band led by the resplendent major domo, the 
strutting twirlers performing before the grand- 
stand, the school cheers led by the acrobatic 
cheer leaders, the school song at which every- 
body stands up as a token of affection and 
respect: all these make up much of the life 
of the school and keep up its morale. When 
these things are lacking in any respect, school 
spirit slumps and the students become vocif- 
erously discontented. 


Some Justifiable Complaints 

Take the case of a school with sagging 
spirit and a number of disheartened students. 
The football team had passed through a dis- 
astrous season, suffering defeat after defeat, 
but that wasn’t the only thing wrong. Faced 
with this crisis, a group of seniors decided to 
hold a forum on “What’s the matter with our 
school?” It was conducted by a chairman the 
students themselves had elected. Significantly 
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enough, what they found to criticize related 
not to their studies, nor the quality of instruc. 
tion they received. That they took for granted, 
What concerned them intimately and aroused 
them to vehement protest was the extracurric- 
ular life of the school. Why not permit uni- 
formed cheer leaders on the football field? 
Other schools in the city had them. Was this 
school to be left behind? Why not purchase 
brand-new uniforms for the band and the 
twirlers? Let the world behold what this 
school could do and what it stood for. Other 
schools made a brave and impressive showing 
on the playing field. Why must their school 
band look as if it represented an orphan 
asylum? And there was the explosive problem 
of basketball. In the past this school had 
turned out championship teams and had ac- 
quired an excellent reputation. Now because 
the gymnasium is too small, the sport has 
been dropped, despite the eager desire of the 
students to restore it. They had sent in signed 
protests, organized meetings, preached and 
propagandized; they had promised to over- 
come every objection raised — all to no avail. 
Wasn’t that enough, they asked, to discourage 
school spirit? 

As the students voiced their protest, one 
thing became increasingly evident: they were 
deeply distressed about the lack of school 
spirit. The attendance at the games was poor; 
the cheering was faint-hearted. Many able 
students did not participate in extracurricular 
activities. If all would get behind the school, 
there would be no ground for complaint. If 
all backed the team, whether it lost or won, 
a much finer school spirit would emerge. 


When Teachers are Criticized 

The teachers, too, came in for a share of 
blame. Why didn’t they give the students 
more of a chance to express themselves? 
Many students would like to do something 
for the school, but they are held back by 
autocratic teachers. The feeling was wide- 
spread that the school should be run by the 
students “instead of the teachers taking care 
of everything. When you get to be high school 
age, you should be able to think and carry out 
plans of your own without a teacher always 
standing over you.” Or as another student 
phrased it: “Too many of the teachers are 
too much teacher and not enough human being 
and friends of the students. Studerits can’t 
talk ‘man to man’ with some of them.” 
Another student earnestly declared: “In the 
different clubs, the teacher is the head person 
instead of just guiding and commenting on 
all ideas and suggestions of students. Because 
it’s this way, the students aren’t interested 
and you can’t blame them.” Particularly 
touching was this comment: “Some teachers 
think they are too dignified or just don’t care 
about the younger generation having any fun 
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out of life.” In other words, a healthy school 
spirit can be developed only if all the teachers 
as well as all the students support the school. 
The complaint of these seniors was that too 
many teachers displayed no interest in the 
school. All they do is teach and nothing else. 
When a show or a social function is to be 
promoted and they are asked to help, they 
tum down the offer. Things like that kill 
school spirit. 

Not that every speech in the forum was 
negative in tone. Some speakers asserted that 
if any blame is to be borne, the students 
should shoulder it themselves. Teachers are 
indifferent because the students are indifferent. 
“Tt is we who must make school spirit.” No 
school is perfect; it is up to the students to 
make the best of what they have. The school 
is what the students themselves make it. Lack 
of school spirit—that is the crux of the 
matter. School pride must be developed. 
“Qnce we have that I think we can right all 
the other wrongs in short order.”’ The students 
must not forget that this is their school and 
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that it deserves their full support. “Wear her 
colors and start being part of your school by 
joining her clubs and activities.” Primarily 
it’s the job of the students to make this a 
better school in every respect. 


The Administrator's Part 

These comments and complaints point to 
symptoms of declining school morale, and the 
alert, responsible administrator of a school 
would do well to take them carefully into 
consideration. He should note this hunger for 
democracy in clubs and extracurricular activi- 
ties, this reaching out for independence, the 
desire for guidance but not domination, the 
craving to belong. These heart-searching con- 
fessions and criticisms are not the peevish 
outburst of unstable adolescence. On the 
contrary, they are signs of health — proof 
positive that the young wish nothing more 
than to feel pride in their school. They wish 
to be idéntified with some communal organi- 
zation that calls forth their creative energy, 
their deepest loyalties, their heartfelt enthu- 
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siasm. It is with the hope of seeing abuses 
corrected and deficiencies remedied that they 
grumble, mutter their grievances in the cor- 
ridors, sign petitions, hold protest meetings. 
The administrator of a school who is eager to 
keep its morale at the highest pitch will listen 
thoughtfully to these rumblings of disaffec- 
tion. He will maintain close, friendly contact 
with his students, striving at all times to 
determine what, if anything, is wrong and 
what, if anything, can be done about it. His 
function as a leader is, of course, not to grant 
compliantly every demand or request they 
present; his duty is to bear constantly in mind 
what is best for their welfare. But in the long 
run, students have a fairly good conception of 
what is best for their interests, what will bring 
them the greatest amount of happiness while 
they are in school. They know what they 
want and if what they want is at all reason- 
able, it should be given to them, or at least 
the attempt to satisfy their wants should be 
made. That is the only way. to create and 
maintain school spirit. 


Who Are the Four F's? 


When a great social crisis or national emer- 
gency arises it is inevitable that a tendency 
should develop to re-examine our social sys- 
tem and our institutions. The schools cannot 
hope to escape their share of this examination, 
nor should they so desire. During recent years 
much criticism has been aimed at the schools, 
especially in the fields of social science and 
physical education. This is healthy and should 
cause no great concern to school people, but 
they should study carefully the questions 
raised and should be in a position to benefit 
by them. 

There is, however, a tendency for school 
people to accept without careful consideration 
many of the charges hurled at us, and in some 
cases school people themselves take the lead 
in making attacks which are net well founded. 
This is especially true in times of great emo- 
tional stress such as the present. 

A case in point is the ready acceptance 
among school people of the charge that the 
schools are responsible for the reported poor 
showing of the young men of our country in 
military examinations. The 1945 yearbook of 
the AASA presents the figure of four million 
Four F’s and the statement that one third of 
the young men of 18 have been rejected, and 
the comment is made that this is the age at 
which the rejections are lowest. While the 
book points out that health is a community 
responsibility, there is a tacit acceptance of 
the responsibility of the schools for the poor 
showing. 


_.. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
io 


Rocky River, Cleveland, 


John J. Young’ 


The Rogers’ Attack 

In several recent issues of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, Frederick Rand Rogers made 
a bitter attack on physical education in the 
public schools. In his article, “The Amazing 
Failure of Physical Education,” he made the 
statement that in 1917 30 per cent of our men 
were unfit “according to confessedly low 
standards.” He fails to say who set the stand- 
ards and who confessed that they were low. 
Nothing is said as to how these standards are 
set, nor whether or not they represent reason- 
able standards. We realize that military people 
know their business, but it is difficult for lay- 
men to understand why professional athletes 
as a group are in poorer physical condition 
than the average high school graduate. 

Mr. Rogers continues with the statement 
that in 1941-42 the physical deficiency had 
increased to 50 per cent, but he does not say 
whether or not it is the same standard. He 
supports his position with the statement that 
this is an “official summary by army medical 
authorities, based upon national records which 
cannot even be questioned.” 

We believe they not only can be questioned, 
but that they should be for the benefit of the 
schools and for the welfare of the children 
of America. 

In the 1944 “American School and Univer- 
sity,’ David K. Bruce has an article on 
“Lessons from the War Regarding Facilities 
for Physical Education.” Because of the re- 
jections he draws the conclusions that the 
facilities should be greatly increased. 


Who is Really Responsible? 

In replying to these statements it should 
be made clear that no question is being raised 
as to the accuracy of the rejection figures for 
the country as a whole. Rejections were high. 
The question which is raised is in connection 
with school responsibility for the conditions. 

Second, no argument is offered that physical 
education is above criticism. It probably is 
doing the poorest work of all departments in 
public education, but the attacks being made 
on the basis of military rejections cannot be 
justified in terms of statistics now available. 

The weakness of the criticisms is that no 
attempts have been made to find who the 
Four F’s are and what the contributing facts 
in these cases are. Studies of this kind should 
be made, and careful examinations of the facts 
should be made before important decisions are 
considered. 

Because of the meagerness of information 
in this field, the superintendents of seven 
Ohio schools (Bay, Berea, Clearview, Fair- 
view, Oberlin, Westlake, and Rocky River) 
agreed to obtain information concerning the 
military acceptability of the graduates of their 
schools during the past five years. Jn all of the 
seven schools the reports showed that more 
than 90 per cent of the graduates 1940-44 
have been accepted for military service, the 
figures ranging from 91 to 97 per cent. 

These figures are so far from those which 
have been so glibly handed around in criti- 
cisms of the program that they indicate the 
need for careful analysis of the rejections. 
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The schools concerned all represent good 
school systems, but we do not believe that 
they are greatly superior in physical education 
to the average high school throughout the 
country. Therefore, it seems a fair assumption 
that high schools in general will find a similar 
result where the outside factors are the same. 


Are Generalizations Fair? 

Certainly these figures justify the beiief 
that something is wrong with the generaliza- 
tions which have been so widely accepted. 
Immediately we face the question, Who are 
the Four F’s? Two suggestions present them- 
selves. First, recent figures show that only 
38 per cent of our military personnel are high 
school graduates, so a large proportion of 
those rejected may be among the non- 
graduates. If this is the case, how foolish 
it is to talk about more gymnasiums, more 
fields, and more teachers as a means of 
solving the problem, when .the deficiency is 
largely among those who will never make use 
of the facilities proposed! 

The other possibility is that this is primarily 
a social and an economic problem, and not a 
school problem; that certain areas and 
classes such as the hill people, the southern 
Negroes, the city slums, and the rural slums 
produce an unduly large proportion of the 
rejections. Again, if this is the reason, why 
build additional gymnasiums, fields, etc., be- 


The Twelve-Months School 


The long summer vacations from regular 
school attendance have been accepted readily 
by all but a few people who, however, have 
been questioning that practice with ever in- 
creasing conviction that it needs study and 
alteration. Is there any need for such long 
vacations as far as the growth and develop- 
ment of children are concerned? Do compa- 
rable countries provide such lengthy vacations 
from school? Are not the educational losses 
to children caused by the long vacations much 
greater than any possible gains? Would not 
the growth of children be more continuous 
and satisfactory if school activities were car- 
ried on through the year? Would not edu- 
cation enjoy certain advantages for teaching 
some subjects in summer weather? Should 
school plants stand relatively idle for a quar- 
ter of the year? Do teachers require three 
months’ respite from their arduous tasks 
though other more taxing professions do not 
enjoy such vacations? Can the schools be 
financed throughout the entire year? 

These are some of the questions which come 
to mind as soon as one proposes operating 
public schools throughout the entire year. 
The proposal here is that the elementary 


“Superintendent of Schools, Stoughton, Wis. 
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cause a large part of our population, which 
has little access to these facilities, is underfed, 
lacks medical care, and has poor housing? 
This indicates an entirely different problem 
which calls for action, but not the kind 
suggested. 

Lest this be considered an argument against 
adequate physical education facilities, it 
should be pointed out that such needs should 
be met, but not with the thought that they 
will automatically answer the problem which 
we are considering. They must be justified in 
another way. 

The AASA yearbook referred to states that 
as a nation we were “caught in the bleachers 
in large fur coats.” This probably is true, but 
in view of the information presented, these 
“fur coats” represented a rather high average 
of physical condition, because they were worn 
by high school graduates of favored home 
background, and this group seems to be highly 
acceptable as military personnel. 


A Study of Military Rejections Needed 

It is of the greatest importance that a 
detailed study be made of the results of our 
military physical examinations to find out the 
education and the economic and community 
backgrounds of those rejected. This is im- 
portant because of two movements which to 
a considerable degree are based on the as- 
sumption that the rejections are the result of 


Robert G. Petersen" 


schools operate continually for twelve months, 
with about four vacations of one week each 
equally spaced and with an occasional holiday. 
It is not to be implied that such a program 
is impractical for the high schools or colleges; 
the argument is simply limited to the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Our long vacations from school are inherited 
from a past when children were needed during 
the summer months to help with home in- 
dustries. Massachusetts passed a state law in 
1789 requiring a six-month elementary school 
in every town and a twelve-month school if 
the town had one hundred or more families. 
A six-month grammar school was required in 
every town of 150 families and a twelve- 
month grammar school where there were 200 
or more families.’ 

In 1763 Frederick the Great established in 
Prussia a six-month elementary school, from 
Michaelmas to Easter, for six days of each 
week, except that there was to be no school 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. In the 
summer, schools were open only in the morn- 
ing and there were no vacations.? Long vaca- 
tions have no sanction from educational, 
medical, or psychological research. 


1Byrns, Ruth, School and Society, 57, Feb., 1943. 
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the failure of our high-school physical-edqy. 


cation program. 


The complete reorganization of the physical. 
education program is the first of these, The 
trend now seems to be to increase greatly oy, 
gymnasium and field facilities and the staff, 
to operate them. Most school people woul 
be in favor of a reorganization based on jp. 
formation concerning known deficiencies of 
graduates. However, to lump all rejections jp 
a pool, mixing the 38 per cent graduates with 
the 62 per cent nongraduates and to assume 
blindly that they are all the same, is to reject 
entirely the physical-education program ag 4 
factor, because this approach begins with the 
assumption that the program has made no 


difference. 


Physical Education 

The second movement is that which looks 
to compulsory military training which is Sup- 
ported by many because they believe the 
school physical-education program has failed, 
This is a second problem which should not 
be tackled without complete information as to 
the causes and sources of our physical def- 
ciencies. It is to be hoped that some agency, 
possibly the AASA, will make this a subject 
for study and for a report. Nothing would 
provide more useful information nor shed 
more light on the subject of health and physi. 
cal education in our schools. 


The Waste of Long Vacations 


America evolved short 


school 


terms and 


long vacations, in spite of the precedents 
established in Massachusetts and in Germany, 
because of the need for children’s labor. That 
tradition has persisted long after the need has 
disappeared. In the United States children go 
to school less than one half of the days in 
the year and, with the exception of some of 
the English “public” schools, vacations here 
are longer than in most countries of Europe. 
In peacetimes European children attend school 
one third longer, and in Denmark they are in 
school 40 per cent more days than in the 


United States. 


The following data was prepared by Carle- 
ton H. Mann in 1926: 


Type of Community 


Rural 

Less than 2,500 
2,500 5,000 
5,000 — 10,000 
10,000 — 30,000 


30,000 — 100,000 
100,000 or over 
All groups 


In too many 





3Meann 
Time 


Carleton 


Mean 34.7 weeks 
Mean 36.1 weeks 
Mean 37.4 weeks 
Mean 37.7 weeks 
Mean 38.0 weeks 
Mean 38.6 weeks 
Mean 39.1 weeks 
Mean 37.0 weeks 


Length of School Year 


Median 36.3 weeks 
Median 36.6 weeks 
Median 36.9 weeks 
Median 38.3 weeks 
Median 38.6 weeks 
Median 39.8 weeks 
Median 40.2 weeks 
Median 36.9 weeks 


cases where school terms pet 


Hunter, How the Schools Use Thew 
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sist for 40 or more weeks, vacations in mid- 
winter and in spring are so shortened that a 
summer vacation results which is nearly as 
long as that prevailing in schools with 36-week 
terms and hence with the same disadvantages. 
Children would retain learning much better 
if they had the opportunity for recall during 
continued education which would be provided 
by continuous attendance in school. 

Brueckner and Distad* found no difference 
between June and September in the reading 
scores of first-grade pupils, except in the 
cases of some of the duller groups where there 
was a loss. Had all these children been in 
school during those three months it is reason- 
able to assume that a definite gain would have 
resulted. Irmina® obtained evidence of a slight 
loss in the first three grades which was re- 
gained by October. Packer and Anderson’ 
obtained evidence of a slight loss in oral- 
reading ability during the summer vacations 
Morrison’ reports a gain in ability for the 
first three grades. The consensus of opinion 
indicates a slight loss, but the contention here 
is that there should have been a steady gain. 

Studies at the intermediate level give evi- 
dence of a slight gain, taken as a whole. 


4Brueckner, L. J., and Distad, H. W., “‘The Effect of 
the Summer Vacation on the Reading Ability of First 
Grade Pupils,” J. Educ. Res., 1928, 18, 309-314. 

SIrmina, Sister M., “The Effects of Summer Vacation 
Upon the Retention of Elementary School Subjects,” 
Doctoral Dissertation, Catholic University of America, 
1928 

*Packer, P. C., and Anderson, H. W., ‘“‘Loss in Read- 
ing Ability During the Summer Vacation,’’ Midland School, 
1915, 30, 81-82. 

Torrison, J. C., ‘““‘What Effect Has the Summer Vaca- 
tion on Children’s Learning and Ability to Learn?” 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1924, 3, 245-249. 
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Morgan,* Schrepel and Laslett,® and Elder*® 
obtained evidence of a gain; Noonan? noted 
no change; and Patterson and Rennselaer’? 
observed a slight loss. 

Investigations show without exception a loss 
in spelling ability during the summer vacation, 
the lower grades losing more and requiring a 
longer time to regain the loss after resumption 
of school.** 

Some workers have obtained evidence of 
a loss in arithmetic amounting to as much as 
half of the previous year’s gain; others report 
that the June level is not regained until 
December., On the whole computational skill 
deteriorates more than arithmetic reasoning. 

This evidence provides a strong incentive 
for the continuation of school throughout the 
summer months for the purpose of maintain- 
ing skills at least. 


The Behavior Problems 


Parents, teachers, and 





social workers be- 
come more and more alarmed about the 
‘Morgan, L. D., “How Effective Is Special Training in 


Preventing Loss Due to the Summer Vacation?,”’ J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1929, 20, 466-471. 

"Schrepel, M., and Laslett, H. R., “On the Loss of 
Knowledge by Junior High School Pupils Over the Sum- 
mer Vacation,’’ J. Educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 299-303. 

Elder, H. E., The Effect of the Summer Vacation on 
Silent Reading Ability in the Intermediate Grades,” 
Elem. Sch. J., 1927, 27, 541-545. 

“Noonan, M. E., “Influence of the Summer Vacation on 
the Abilities of Fifth and Sixth Grade Children.’”’ Teach 
Coll. Contr. Educ., No. 204 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1926). 

12Patterson, M. V. W., and Rensselaer, N. Y., ‘‘The 
Effect of the Summer Vacation on Children’s Mental 
Ability and on Their Retention of Arithmetic and Read- 
ing,” “‘Education, 1925, 46, 222-228. 

18Asbaugh, E. J., “Variability of Children in Spelling,” 
Sch. & Soc., 1919, 9, 93-98. 
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deterioration of behavior of children during 
the long summer months when there is a lack 
of regularly scheduled and supervised activi- 
ties and routine living for most children. 
Judge Malcolm Hatfield makes the following 
observations in a recent book: 


Authorities in many sections of the country 
note that juvenile crime immediately increases as 
soon as schools are closed for the summer vaca- 
tion. During this period many of the desirable 
habits and attitudes which the school has built 
up in children are lost because of the pernicious 
influences exercised by the community. 

Long vacation periods should be eliminated 
so that the schools can keep a closer check on the 
outside influences detrimental to the lives of 
children. If the public at large and teachers 
themselves will not insist on shorter vacation 
periods, then the schools must be permitted to 
supervise all juvenile recreational activities dur- 
ing vacations. 

Many educators are thoroughly in accord with 
the theory that school buildings, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, libraries, and auditoriums should 
be open to children for recreational purposes 
every day in the year. Such a program would 
entail an immediate expense to taxpayers, but 
would result in a saving, because it is much 
cheaper to utilize buildings for recreational pur- 
poses than to eventually build additional prisons 
and reformatories to regiment youngsters who 
are forced to seek recreation in questionable 
places.” 


Recognition of this problem has brought 
about the establishment of summer play- 
grounds, music classes, agricultural and home- 
making projects, and school gardening clubs. 
The evolution of these activities points the 
way to continuous operation of schools. 


“Hatfield, Malcolm, Children in Court (New York, 
1938), 108-109. 





Recognition of good citizenship was the fundamental idea of a rural pupils’ luncheon and motion picture 
matinee, held at Springfield, Ill., on February 27, 1945, under the direction of Supt. W. O. Withrow, assisted by 
local municipal and county officers and the chairman of the county war salvage committee. Five hundred chil- 
dren from the rural elementary schools, who had gathered a total of one thousand tons of waste paper in a* 


recent drive, were the guests. 
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Studies for the Summer Season 

It would seem self-evident that in most 
sections of the United States there would be 
a distinct advantage in teaching nature study, 
art, and physical education during the summer 
months when the out of doors is most inviting. 
Nature is most alive during the summer 
months and her beauty can be enjoyed most 
in field and forest, on lakes and streams. 
Physical education offers infinitely greater 
possibilities during the summer when all sorts 
of recreation can be participated in in the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

School buildings would be used throughout 
the year thus yielding a much more satisfac- 
tory return on the investment. While it is 
true that much work would be carried on 
outside of buildings, they would still be 
needed for many classes and activities of the 
conventional type. 

The community would enjoy the care of its 
children by trained workers during the entire 
year, and the special services of the schools 
would be available to them all of the time. 
Schools would need to permit children to be 
absent at times in order to enjoy vacation 
trips with their parents, and such activity 
would be considered an advantageous part of 
their experience. 

No longer would some teachers need to 
feel that their homes are in communities other 
than those in which they teach. They would 
be an integral part of the community, feeling 
greater pride in it, a real interest in it, and 
they would develop understandings which 
would contribute to their effectiveness as 
teachers of its children. It is believed that 
teachers would be accepted as year-round 
workers entitled to salaries more nearly com- 
mensurate with their capacities and responsi- 
bilities than now prevail. Tenure would be 
more natural to the benefit of both children 
and teachers. The teachers would have ordi- 
nary vacations provided throughout the year 
and would be granted sabbatical leave at in- 
tervals of a few years in order to provide op- 
portunity for further study and for travel. It 
is expected that teachers will find means of 
maintaining their growth in teaching capacities 
while they teach just as other professional 
people manage to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in their professions. Teachers will 
welcome the opportunity of maintaining 
growth in children so that they will not find 
themselves ever beginning anew with much 
to overcome because of long absence from 
school. 


The Bugaboo of Costs 

The question of financing the schools 
throughout the year will need answering for 
many people. It can be pointed out readily 
that many school costs are continuous. The 
buildings are there, they are maintained, jani- 
tors are usually employed annually, many 
administrative and clerical positions are filled 
during the calendar year, and heating and 
lighting costs are eliminated during the 
summer. 

Teachers have been paid with somewhat 


the idea that ther pay was for living the 
entire year. Costs would be greater and they 
need to be. As long as America is rich in 
resources and has sufficient workers and in- 
dustrial capacity to provide amply for the 
necessities, comforts, and luxuries of its 
people, it can afford to finance schools. When 
people are apprised of the advantages possible 
in education and social weliare, they will 
readily pay the added cost. 

It is suggested that the school year be 
divided into four quarters of 60 school days 
in each quarter and a week of vacation be- 
tween quarters. The program would be quite 
different during the summer quarter in that 
formal class meetings would be held only in 
the forenoon. The curriculum would be differ- 
ent in that the maintenance of skills in the 
three R’s would be achieved informally and 
indirectly through free reading and activities. 
The courses would provide most experiences 


Do We Accept 


W. R. 


The war has been too much for our children. 
They don’t know how to take it. 

Conscientious juvenile judges and court 
workers and social welfare agencies are doing 
what they can to help our boys and girls 
back on their feet. But our people are too 
busy to keep these children from first falling 
down. 

We have failed in the job of child guid- 
ance. Somewhere along the line churches and 
schools have not tried hard enough; mothers 
and dads have not worked at their job long 
enough nor with realization of their responsi- 
bility. We know we have to win the war, but 
have we forgotten why. 

There was never a time when our state and 
nation was more dependent upon the youth of 
our land. In time of war, social and economic 
problems give rise to new problems, new ideas, 
and ideals. The juvenile delinquency problem 
throughout the state and nation has caused 
various plans to be sponsored as a solution. 
But is there a solution? From time immemorial, 
in time of war the same types of problems have 
risen, and yet there never has been a cure-all 
solution. Our youth are dropping out of school 
by the thousands. Child labor has been reported 
at its highest peak since World War I. It is 
estimated that at least three million young people 
under 18 years are now employed. 

In three fourths of the states children may leave 
school for work at 14 years, and many thousands 
have done so. Fortunately many states require 
children to attend school until they are 16 years 
of age, and yet many of these, even under the 
age of 16, are employed illegally without knowl- 
edge of school authorities. 

Our children are aware that employment is 
obtainable at almost every street corner. Em- 
ployers are short of help and many will employ 
a small boy or girl without making any inquiry 
whatsoever as to his or her age or school status. 
This serious problem is big enough in many 
counties to keep one attendance officer busy. 
Boys and girls are to be found working at all 
kinds of occupations, and as fast as one group 
has been returned to school, another has dropped 
~ IDirector of attendance, Mercer County Schools, Prince- 


ton, W. Va 
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in nature study, fine arts, physical education 
and health, and handicrafts. Religion could 
be given more time on the summer schedule 
than has seemed possible at present. Pastors 
of various churches could be given time and 
meeting places in order to carry on religiqus 
instruction in connection with the school 
program. Every advantage would be taken of 
the opportunity for enjoying and benefiting 
from living in the open air. 

It would be advantageous that the summer 
school program provide camping experience 
for children with a joyous, healthful experi- 
ence for all youngsters rather than for a 
privileged few. With a summer program 
planned to give children the rich experiences 
that a summer climate can provide, they will 
accept contiriuous school happily, and America 
can produce mental, physical, and spiritual 
powers in its growing citizenry in greater 
degree than ever before. 


the Challenge? 


Cooke’ 


cut and found jobs—in many cases, highly 
lucrative jobs. When help is badly needed the 
employer is willing to pay well. Only last week 
we found a 15-year-old boy working regularly 
at a rate of $32 per week, yet it was his first job. 
The same week another 15-year-old boy was 
reported as earning $25 per week. We investigated 
the report and found it to be true, 

Many boys and girls are finding employment 
after school hours, which may provide splendid 
training, help relieve the labor shortage, and 
permit children to earn money for themselves. 
However, in many cases, children work too many 
hours or too late at night and come to school 
too fatigued to get any benefit from the in- 
struction. Such practices continued are detrimental 
to the schoolwork and to health. 

Only a short while ago a principal stated that 
he believed one of his junior-high-school girls 
was employed at night. She dozed in class most 
of the time, yet would not admit that she was 
working after school. After considerable investiga- 
tion we learned that she was employed as an 
elevator operator at a club between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 1 a.m. each night; her mother 
stated in court that the girl was perfectly safe 
because her 12-year-old brother went each night 
at 1 a.m. to accompany the girl home. Think of 
it, two children, both under the age of 15 years, 
permitted by their mother to stay out until after 
1 o’clock six nights a week. It is no wonder they 
were failing in school. It is no wonder they 
wanted to sleep all day. 

The mother had apparently given no thought 
to the welfare of her children. The hours this 
young girl was keeping were detrimental to her 
health and she was working in a place of ill 
repute. A few nights later the club was raided 
by the state police and found to be an open 
saloon and gambling place. 

Many boys and girls, from 12 to 16 years 
of age, carry a full school load and work late 
at night. Older students are attempting to combine 
a high-school course with a night shift in an 
industrial plant. Industrial accidents are in- 
creasing, illegal employment is rife, and law 
enforcement standards are weakening. If our 
young people are not to suffer permanently from 
the effects of employment during this wartime 
emergency, action must be taken now. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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The Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin, as seen from the highway is a dignified, modernistic structure oc- 
cupying a high site. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Education Benefits from Disaster 
The Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin 


As the measure of a man can be found in 
his reaction to an emergency so the true 
quality of a community shows itself when 
a major disaster occurs and when the elected 
Officials and the citizens must act promptly 
to restore or improve a public service. 

The city of Tomah, in west-central Wis- 
consin, proved the solid character of its citizen- 
ship and of its school administration when on 
May 2, 1943, the high school building was 
burned to the ground, leaving intact only the 
recently completed fireproof auditorium- 
gymnasium and the shop annex. Within a few 
days after the fire, the student body and the 
teachers were housed in accessible elemen- 
tary school buildings and in a clubhouse. 
Before the school year ended, the teachers 
and the superintendent were extremely busy 
studying the educational needs to be satisfied 
by a new building, and the board of education 
and the superintendent were engaged in the 
complicated and troublesome tasks of collect- 
ing the insurance, of sounding out the com- 
munity concerning the possibility of financing 
a new building, and of studying means for 
finding the needed funds. 

During the summer the board of education 
collected the full sum of $195,000 for which 
the old building was insured, and proceeded 
to spend $25,000 for the purchase of new 
books, desks, and other equipment necessary 
to resume classes in September with a rather 
Satisfactory degree of efficiency. 
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The typical classroom is fitted with ample tacking space, blackboards, a 
bookcase, and a cabinet for the storage of instructional materials. An 
interesting feature is a door leading to the adjoining classroom. 
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Floor Plans, Tomah High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin. 

Boyum, Schubert, and Sorensen, 

Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
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The most interesting room in the building is the study hall which has a fifteen foot ceiling and a stage 
equipped for musical and dramatic performances. 


Tomah is a typical, progressive Wisconsin 
trading and industrial center of about 4000 
population. To the south are good farming 
country and excellent towns, to the north are 
great cranberry-growing bogs; immediately to 
the east is much barren land; to the west is 
located a large United States Reservation, 
Camp McCoy. The Tomah High School draws 
students from farms located ten miles and 
more away. A number of students from the 
north travel twenty to thirty miles each week 
end, and one boy comes sixty odd miles. The 
high school is organized to provide a balanced 
four-year curriculum for both city and rural 
students. In the science, social science, home 
economics, and shop courses specific attention 
is given to the needs and problems of the 
farm children 

The city of Tomah has been strongly 
affected by the impact of the war. The 
presence of great numbers of soldiers in Camp 
McCoy brought numbers of n@w families into 
the community and definitely increased the 
school load, particularly at the high school 
level. This added load will be continued for 
years because of the large, permanent hospital 
which has been established at the camp. The 
higher instructional load was not accompanied 
by an equivalent increase in income. In fact. 
a study of the entire financial and tax situ- 
ation by Superintendent of Schools E. J. Mc- 
Kean indicated that the community could 
hardly erect a high school building that would 
meet the immediate needs or allow for a 
balanced program of high school work. The 
board of education consequently felt justified 
in asking the Federal Government, under the 
Lanham Act, to supplement its local resources 

€ examination of the entire school situation 


by Public Works Administration engineers led, 
late in the fall of 1943, to a federal grant of 
37% per cent of the cost of the building. 


Incidentally, the district office of PWA 
rendered valuable services in checking the 
plans and specifications and in suggesting solu- 





The main stairway is fitted with non-slip tile treads and tile wainscoting 
— all in warm tan and green. 
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extracurricular work of the school. On the 
other hand, the architects were confronted 
by the wartime limitations and shortages of 
building materials and equipment. The Specific 
problem was to find fully acceptable constrye. 
tion types, to arrange for interim substitutes 
of the most permanent kinds, and to plan for 
the later installation of numerous articles 
like lockers, which could not be obtained. The 
resulting building is fully fire resistant. 
economical in operation and maintenance, and 
highly satisfying to the eye. 

The building faces east on a high site 
measuring 600 by 500 feet, with flat play- 
ground areas to the west and north, and a 
sloping, landscaped area to the east. The 
auditorium is at the highest point of the land. 
which drops gently to the north and east. 
This situation has been used in such a way 
that all of the rooms on the ground floor 
have full-length windows, and the shop group 
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A feature of the chemistry laboratory 
is two glass enclosed small rooms 
fitted for special experiments. 
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tions for some of the problems arising out of 
the midwest shortages of certain structural 
materials. 

The contracts for the building were let in 
February, 1944, and construction was com- 
pleted within twelve months. The building was 
occupied a few weeks later and was dedicated 
on February 7 and 8, 1945. 

In the planning and construction of the 
building the Architects, Messrs. Boyum, Schu- 
bert, and Sorensen, of La Crosse, were con- 
fronted on the one hand with the task of using 
to the best advantage the existing gymnasium- 
auditorium and the separate manual-training 
building, and of planning the new building for 
an expanding secondary school program. In 
this they had the full help of Superintendent 
McKean and of the faculty who had developed 
yore pont al of » mghicon mieten The wood shop with the glass enclosed teacher's office and the drafting 
for the academic, laboratory, shop, and room beyond. 
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of rooms can be entered directly from the 
adjoining driveways 

The northern half of the classroom wing has 
been skewed slightly to the northeast in order 
to take full advantage of the contour of the 
site and to permit the advantageous placing 
of a future addition. 

The front of the ground floor provides space 
for the home-economics department, including 
a room for sewing and household arts, a cook- 
ing laboratory, and a practice housekeeping 
suite. South Of the main entrance are the 
cafeteria, a small kitchen, a room for storing 
food products, and shower and dressing rooms 
for the girls 

At the rear of the ground floor are a wood 
shop, a drawing room, a shop teacher’s office, 
a storeroom, and a large shop for farm 
mechanics. The last mentioned is equipped for 
teaching all types of repair and maintenance 
work undertaken in a home farm situation. 
Trucks and tractors are brought in for over 
hauling and farm machinery is regularly 
- repaired. The most interesting room on the 


; : : : ground floor is the soda bar, operated by 4 
The cooking laboratory is fitted with the newest type of electric and gas senior students’ organization, furnished with 


stoves and with sinks typical of the best homes in Wisconsin. Double games and a juke box, and arranged for serv- 
plate glass windows permit a view between the several rooms of the ing soft drinks and sandwiches. | 
department. The first floor has adjoining the main & 
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Ground floor corridor. 


trance the office suite, with a general office, 
a room for the principal, and a private office 
for the superintendent. There are on this floor 
five standard classrooms, retiring rooms for 
the teachers, a health room, and two general 
toilets. The most interesting area, however, is 
the large library which has curved corridor 
and window walls so that the straight-line 
angularity of the room is lost. At the extreme 
northwest end of the floor is a study hall, 
with a 15-ft. ceiling and its fully equipped 
stage. The room seats 182 children. It is 30 ft. 
wide, allowing for a similar width in the 
library, and in the shops below and the labo- 
ratories above. 

The second floor provides space for six 
standard classrooms, two social science rooms; 
two commercial rooms, one devoted to book- 
keeping and the other to typewriting; a gen- 
eral science laboratory, and a _ chemistry 
laboratory. The extra width of 30 ft. in the 
science laboratories and the one commercial 
room have been used in an interesting way to 
provide workrooms for the teachers and special 
experimental rooms. By the use of clear plate 
glass extended in large sheets from the ceiling 
to within 24 in. of the floor, these experi- 
mental and storage rooms have excellent light 
and in practical use have been especially 
valuable for individual work. 

Throughout the building interesting and 
useful variations from standard practice have 
been introduced at the suggestion of the super- 
intendent, of the faculty members, and of the 
architect. The immediate satisfaction which 
the faculty has found in the building has been 
based not merely on the generous size of the 
rooms, the fine light, and the modern equip- 
ment, but also upon these small touches which 
represent the thoughtful pooling of the expe- 
rience of the superintendent, of the teachers, 
and of the architect. Thus, between the class- 
rooms and the laboratory areas on each of the 
floors there are glazed connecting doors so 
placed that direct communication between 
rooms is possible but the view from room to 
room is cut off. Large plate glass partitions 
are provided between the several rooms of the 
commercial department, the shops, and the 
several home-economics areas, contributing 
much to the unity of these departments. 

On the second floor, an office has been 
provided which serves as a special business- 
machines practice room for the commercial 
department and excellent office space for stu- 
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The library is handsomely finished in tans, browns, and greens, and the 
book collection is being augmented by purchases of 150 to 300 books 
monthly. 


dent organizations, war-stamp campaigns, etc. 

The storage cabinets and bookcases in each 
of the rooms represent careful planning for 
the special requirements of the several aca- 
demic branches. Separate storage in attic and 
basement areas is avoided for all but the 
bulkiest articles. Some of the small touches 
are clever: Thus, a wall safe allows the stu- 
dent cashiers in the soda bar to safely deposit 
their receipts after school hours without 
traveling to the main office which may be 
closed. 


The Construction 


The building is of monolithic concrete floor 
and toof construction and concrete columns, 
brick exterior walls, limestone trim, and a 





E. J. McKean 
Superintendent of Schools 
Tomah, Wisconsin 


completely insulated built-up roof. The 
interior walls are of gypsum, except in the 
toilets and shops where ceramic tile has been 
used. The classroom and corridor walls have 
hard plaster finish, painted in varying colors 
according to exposure and use. The ceilings are 
of sound-absorbent gypsum tile. The floors 
are finished for the special use of the rooms: 
in the shops, plain cement; in the corridors 
and classrooms, asphalt-tile; in the cooking, 
laboratory, toilet rooms, shower and dressing 
rooms, ceramic tile. In the showers and toilets 
the wainscoting is harmonious-colored ceramic 
tile. All window sash throughout the building 
is white pine, with one-quarter inch polished 
glass windows. The doors are wood slab, with 
two frosted and one clear glass pane, and 
shatterproof glass kickplates. 

The boilers of the old building, fitted with 
new stokers, were used to provide vacuum- 
steam heating. Classrooms and other instruc- 
tional areas are fitted with unit ventilators. 
Temperature control is by means of two-level 
thermostats. All rooms are lighted by direct, 
enclosed fixtures. The electrical equipment 
includes ample service power outlets, a com- 
plete program clock system, with outlets for 
intercommunicating telephones, and a public- 
address system. As soon as available, these 
will be installed. 

The building cost $323,000 and $30,000 has 
been spent for new equipment and furniture. 
The normal rated pupil capacity is 700 high 
school pupils. The unit cost was, therefore, 
$543 per pupil. The cubic content cost was 
36 cents. The financing included $195,000 in- 
surance, a part of which was used for desks 
and teaching equipment; the PWA grant was 
$123,700; and $30,000 in bonds were sold 
by the city council. The latter will supply 
$23,000 additional for books and equipment 
to be supplied as war restrictions are lessened. 

The community has expressed its satisfac- 
tion in the broadened educational service 
which the building is already providing and 
which it will continue to give for years 
to come. 








Let the School Board Reconsider 


Its Insurance Program M. G. Pattington' 


An adequate insurance program is an essen- 
tial in any school system. Economical insur- 
ance is fine; but economy to the extent of 
border-line protection is doubtful, as many 
school boards and taxpayers have found to 
their sorrow. The field of insurance is a broad 
one and in general to the uninitiated a complex 
pattern of terms, listings, rates, and specifica- 
tions. In examining typical insurance programs 
one finds a minimum in one school consisting 
of fire insurance on the buildings, personal 
liability and property damage on the buses, 
and liability bonds on the tax collector and 
school treasurer. In a neighboring school 
system will be found a maximum program 
having the above coverage plus liability and 
compensation, athletic, wind, boiler, plate glass, 
theft; fire, theft, and collision insurance on 
the buses; nonownership insurance on cars 
used by janitors and teachers in school busi- 
ness, and other types. 

The smaller community generally has one or 
more local insurance agents who as taxpayers 
expect that the insurance will be placed 
through them. If there is one agent represent- 
ing a reliable group of companies the problem 
is simple—give him the insurance. Where 
there are two or more local agents the problem 
can still be simplified — divide up the insur- 
ance in accordance with the amount of taxes 
paid by the agents or according to the strength 
of the companies’ size and reserves. Mutual 
insurance in general is cheaper, but the school 
district should make sure that the insurance 
can be placed legally and that there will be 
no assessments later on to throw the budget 
out of gear. 


Common Types of Insurance Needed 


The amount of insurance to be carried, of 
course, varies in every case; however, in fire 
insurance on buildings a plan to carry full 
80 per cent present building value, with a co- 
insurance clause, will save money and give 
adequate protection. In using this method 
depreciation can be allowed for and over- 
insurance can be prevented. Many school 
boards do not realize that a building insured 
for more than its value does not produce 
extra money in case of a loss, and excess 
premiums paid are thus a waste of tax funds. 

Liability insurance on all employees, in- 
cluding teachers, janitors, bus drivers, and 
other regularly employed workers is almost 
a necessity. Also insurance to protect the 
district against personal-injury suits brought 
against the school by people hurt while attend- 
ing school functions or entering school build- 
ings and grounds is wise. This type of insur- 
ance does not, as many think, furnish money 
to take care of any injury received, but only 
serves to protect the district in case a suit 
is brought where the school board may be 
proved negligent. 

Under bus insurance, a policy for $5,000 
property damage and a policy of $50,000 to 
$100,000 personal liability should be the 
minimum, even though many states approve 
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lower minimum amounts. Here again it is 
important that the company insured in is 
reliable and not likely to fold up. A minor 
may sue when he or she becomes of age and 
in the years elapsed the insecure company 
may be out of business and the entire claim 
may fall back on the school district. Fire 
insurance on buses should be taken on the 
basis of a reliable company’s rating. Theft 
insurance on buses (broad form covers theft 
of equipment also) is often felt to be of minor 
importance because not many school buses 
are stolen. Collision insurance on buses is high 
in price. Before it is placed, road conditions, 
newness of equipment, and other factors 
should be considered carefully. A school dis- 
trict, operating close to its budget, may well 
take out this kind of insurance because 
accidents involving only the bus may be a 
tremendous hardship on the district 


Co-operative Athletic Insurance 

Athletic insurance also is fairly expensive. 
In some progressive states a state athletic 
association provides such coverage on a co- 
operative basis. All states need this type of 
mutual protection. 

It is necessary to bond the school treasurer 
and the tax collector for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties and the care of the 
school funds. These bonds should be taken 
out through a regular insurance company. 
The practice of accepting personal bonds at 
best is poor policy. Many companies have a 
plan based on the total amount collected and 
the maximum amount on hand at any one 
time. The statutes in many states set up a 
minimum requirement which must be met. 

Wind, boiler, and plate-glass insurance are 
all important, but are not carried by the 
majority of school districts. The main advan- 
tage of boiler insurance, outside of the pro- 
tection features, is found in the fact that the 
company makes a regular inspection of boiler 
conditions and thus saves the district a major 
part of the cost of the policy. Boiler insurance 
is the best preventive of poor boiler main- 
tenance. 

Every board of education should adopt a 
definite plan for determining (1) the kinds 
and amounts of insurance to be carried, (2) 
the time of placement, (3) the length of the 
coverage, (4) the agents to be selected. A 
periodic appraisal should be made by a reliable 
commercial appraisal company or an insur- 
ance appraisal board. Unless rates and classifi- 
cations are fixed under legal regulations, bids 
must be advertised for. It seems only fair to 
place the business with all reliable local agents 
on the basis of their taxes or total insurance 
business. It is well to equalize the outlay for 
premiums in the case of fire policies, by 
arranging that an equal amount of the three- 
or five-year policies expire each year on the 
same date. 

Fleet bus insurance will save money if the 
district owns more than five buses, and gen- 
erally this protection can be written for the 
ten school months covered by transportation 
service. A clause should be attached to protect 
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the district when the bus is taken out on the 
road during the summer for testing. The bus 
must not be driven unless it is covered, other- 
wise an accident might prove extremely costly. 
If the imsurance policies in any field are 
divided among several companies, it is advis- 
able that the policy be written and each 
company assume a part. 


Follow the State Law 


Whenever a doubt arises, the insurance laws 
of the state should be checked to be sure 
that all the statutes are complied with. 

The maintenance of complete and accurate 
insurance records is a vital need. Many states 
require that a definite form be followed so 
that state auditing practices can be simplified. 
In general, a form providing for the follow- 
ing should be maintained: 


. Number of policy 

. Name and home address of company 

Agent’s name and address 

. Date of issuance 

. Date of expiration 

. Amount of the poiicy 

Rate 

. Premium 

. Name of property covered and description 

. Exact extent of insurance coverage (fire, liability, 
bus, etc.) 

. Remarks 


Our one 


ovuon 


-_ 


Several companies who sell school record 
forms have insurance registers including the 
above types of information. 

Insurance agents generally notify the school 
district officers before the expiration of a 
policy, but a careful check should be kept in 
the school-board offices. A tickler card form, 
arranged according to dates of expiration, is 
a useful reminder. The files of the school- 
board office should include a complete setup 
to facilitate correct and legal notification of 
agents and companies in case of trouble. 
This should include procedure forms in case 
of fire or windstorm loss, accident forms for 
liability insurance, and record forms for 
claims, amounts paid, etc. 


Self-Insurance for Large Cities 


In the average school district, the question 
of self-insurance should receive a negative 
answer. The small school cannot afford the loss 
of a building or the liability on a bus accident 
or a personal injury. However, in the large 
cities the self-insurance plan is an excellent 
means of saving large premiums. It is best 
initiated by setting aside a fixed sum annually 
and by cutting down the coverage as the 
insurance fund grows. The average saving with 
such a plan may be well over 50 per cent. 
During a period of years an annuity can be 
built up to take care of fire losses at no 
cost to the city. But the smaller community 
must stick to the purchase of insurance. 

A word on fire and accident prevention is 
not amiss. A daily check by the janitor and 
the principal, the prompt removal of com- 
bustible materials, periodic boiler and fuel 
checks, regular annual refills of fire extinguish- 
ers, inspection of school laboratories for fire 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Planning the Central Rural School 


asa Community Center Don L. Essex’ 


In a central school* the school plant should 
be planned and equipped to provide for all 
the educational, recreational, and cultural 
needs of the entire community. To do other- 
wise means the duplication not only of costly 
building facilities, but also of costly items of 
operation and maintenance. This discussion 
is concerned primarily with recreational and 
cultural needs. 


Each Community Must Study Its 
Own Needs 

The first question to be asked is, “What 
are the recreational and cultural needs of a 
given community?” This question can be 
finally and satisfactorily answered only in the 
community and by the community. The New 
York State Education Department can give 
advice and guidance on the question; it can 
bring to bear on the question its knowledge 
of what other school districts and other states 
are doing; it can refer the local school authori- 
ties to the latest thinking in this field as evi- 
denced by books, magazine articles, etc. But 
in the final analysis the needs must be worked 
out locally under the direction of the board 
of education. 

However, as one talks with local school 
officials about this matter, a pattern of needs 
common to most communities takes form. The 
following organizations will need a suitable 
plan for their activities: Grange, Farm Bureau, 
4-H Club, Red Cross, Junior Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts and Cubs, Girl Scouts and Brownies, 
parent-teacher organizations, service clubs, 
forums, community athletic teams. No doubt 
other groups can be named. 

Activities to be taken care of in the school 
plant—some connected with the foregoing 
organization’, others not—Jéinclude: group 
meetings, banquets, dramatic entertainment, 
adult-education classes, dancing and such 
games as basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
ping-pong, baseball, horseshoes, softball, and 
various table games. 

A Saturday night club for high school 
pupils, sponsored jointly by school officials, 
students and parents, offers a fine outlet for 
social and recreational desires. This club 
should be housed in the school building. 


Four Factors in Community Use of 
School Buildings 


Fortunately few if any additional facilities 
over and above those commonly found in a 
well-planned central school building are 


Director, School Buildings and Grounds Division, The 
University of the State of New York, The State Educa- 
tion Dept., Albany 1, N. Y. 

"In New York State the central rural school has a 
Population range of from 300 to 1200 pupils in grades 
K-12, about two thirds of whom on the average live in 
the country. Although this paper is written with special 
teference to the central rural school, it has wide implica- 
tions for all schools. 


needed to take care of these community 
activities. This does not mean that every well- 
planned central building—that is, well 
planned for the usual educational program — 
lends itself readily to community use. Far 
from it. 

Rooms in the school building may be used 
dually by the school and the community. How- 
ever, four factors must be taken into account 
and given careful consideration in planning 
the building, if the community needs are to 
be properly taken care of. These factors are: 

1. Location in the building of facilities used 
by the community 

2. Distribution of heat 

3. Provision for adequate storage space for 
equipment 

4. Provision for toilet facilities 

1. Location in the Building of Facilities 
Used by the Community. So far as is practi- 
cable the facilities used by the community 
should be so located (a) that they can be 
readily reached from the drives and parking 
areas (most of the people will drive to the 
building) (b) that they can be readily reached 
once the main vestibule is entered. 

2. Distribution of Heat. The heating system 
should, as a measure of economy, be so de- 
signed that the rooms used for community 
purposes can be provided with heat adequate 
for occupancy while at the same time the rest 
of the building is maintained at a lower tem- 
perature. This can be attained by equipping 
each room with a dual thermostat. After 
school hours the custodian can by a single 
action set all thermostats for night tempera- 
ture. Then by pressing a button on the face 
of the dual thermostat in each room to be 
used after school hours he resets that thermo- 
stat for daytime temperature. 


The Equipment Problem 

3. Provision for Adequate Storage Space 
for Equipment. One of the key principles in 
planning a room for both school and com- 
munity use is that suitable and adequate 
storage space for the equipment essential for 
the various activities should be provided. 

For example, the school cafeteria dining 
room can, if properly planned and equipped 
and if provided with suitable and adequate 
storage space, be a most useful general-pur- 
pose room. During the school day it can be 
used for music, dramatics, oral English, visual 
and radio education, assembly of small groups, 
etc. After regular school hours the room be- 
comes invaluable for small group assemblies 
such as parent-teacher associations, farm or- 
ganizations, Boy Scouts, and for dances and 
other recreational and social affairs. 

Usually the cafeteria dining room in a 
school of the size and character under con- 
sideration contains between 1000 and 2000 
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square feet of floor space. In order that it may 
be usable for multiple purposes the cafeteria 
dining room should be completely separated 
from the kitchen and serving counter by a 
partition of permanent construction, should 
contain a small platform or stage at one end, 
should have thorough acoustical treatment, 
should be attractively decorated, and should 
contain adequate storage space designed spe- 
cifically for the equipment that is considered 
essential to the various programs to be housed. 

Let us take for example the use of this 
room for Boy Scout work. The three units of 
scouting should be considered — cubs, ages 
9-11; scouts, ages 12-14; and senior scouts, 
ages 15-17. 

Cub packs should have a place to keep the 
pack emblem, and to store many articles 
which the packs may purchase in quantity for 
loan or gift to the dens. Included in the list 
would be paints, beads, bead loom, books on 
handicraft work, special handicraft tools, 
leather, reed, and clay supplies. 

The character of equipment for scouts is 
going to be much influenced and apparently 
the amount greatly augmented by the federal 
government’s program of making surplus 
equipment stocks available to the scouts. In 
planning storage space for scouts this program 
should therefore be taken into account. 

There should be storage space for both the 
troop and for each patrol. For the troop pro- 
vision should be made for storing such items 
as wall tents, walkie-talkies, pails, lanterns, 
camp chairs, cooking gear, army trunk lockers, 
outing tools, etc. For each patrol provision 
should be made for storing such items as 
ropes, first-aid equipment, signal kits, flags, 
pup or explorer tents, etc. 


Handling Social and Recreation Needs 

As a general recreation and social room for 
the community, the cafeteria dining room has 
vast possibilities. The room should be 
equipped with game tables of various types, 
ping-pong tables, radio and victrola. Provision 
should be made for hanging wraps; and the 
room for this purpose should be so placed as 
to serve the gymnasium and the auditorium 
as well as the cafeteria. Here again it is seen 
that the location of these three units in close 
proximity to each other is of vital importance. 

The question of what to do with the dining 
tables and chairs when the room is used for 
purposes other than dining is a difficult one, 
and one that, if not properly answered, inter- 
feres seriously with multiple use of the dining 
room. Two means of handling this problem 
work out fairly well. One is to install folding 
tables and chairs and then to be sure to have 
adequate storage space for them. A better way 
is to install a fold-in-wall type of table and 
seat. With this latter type of installation the 
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floor can be cleared after the lunch hour with 
a minimum of time and labor. 

Another example of the need of storage 
space to be noted is the use of the gymnasium 
and lockers and showers by adults. These 
people, if they come regularly to the gymna- 
sium, should have lockers to keep their gym- 
nasium clothes and shoes. The present prac- 
tice of providing six or seven small gymnasium 
lockers for each large compartment locker 
makes it fairly easy and inexpensive to take 
care of this need. All that is required is to 
provide each adult with a small locker, 7 by 
12 by 24 inches for his gymnasium suit and 
shoes. He can place his street clothes in one 
of the large compartment lockers which have 
already been provided for school use. 

It is not intended that the foregoing discus- 
sion of storage facilities should be all inclusive. 
Many other examples of the need for storage 
space for community use of the school plant 
can be given. 

4. Provisions for Toilet Facilities. It is 
essential that adequate toilet facilities be 
available for the out-of-school use of the 
school building. However, with proper plan- 
ning two sets of school toilets, one for boys 
and one for girls, can be so located that they 
will be readily available to the three units 
that will see the greatest amount of general 
public use — the gymnasium, the auditorium, 
and the cafeteria. 

With one exception there is not much 
justification for providing separate toilets for 
out-of-school use. The exception is the need 
for toilets that can be reached directly from 
the outdoor playing fields without entering 
the main part of the building. This is a very 
definite convenience, particularly as the play- 
fields are frequently in use during times when 
the building is closed, such as late evenings, 
Saturdays, Sundays, other holidays, and during 
the summer months. 


Custodial and Cleaning Problems 

5. Custodial Service. Another matter, not 
related directly to planning the building, but 
one that is an important factor in the use of 
the school building for community purposes 
is the matter of custodial service. 

The question of payment for custodial serv- 
ice is a particularly troublesome one. In some 
places the organizations using the building 
pay the custodian for his extra service which 
in such cases usually consists of opening the 
building, sticking around during the activity, 
and then locking up after the activity is over 
and the people have gone home. 

The more common practice is for the school 
board to assume full responsibility for custo- 
dial service for both in-school and out-of- 
school activities. With the increasing use of 
the school plant for community purposes, this 
is becoming, and should become, the universal 
practice. 

A school building with a single janitor may 
need to have an assistant to look after the 
community use of the plant. This assistant 
should be employed by the board and should 
be responsible to the board. If the heating 
system has automatic controls such as may 
be found with an oil burner or a coal stoker, 
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the assistant need not be skilled in firing a 
furnace. He should be a sober, responsible 
person who can clean up and straighten around 
after the activity is over, and who can be 
depended upon to protect school property. 

Looking after the plant during community 
activities need not in all cases be an extra 
expense. Many times it will be possible to 
schedule regular cleaning work during these 
periods, so that the custodian performs the 
dual service of carrying on his regular work 
while he keeps part of the building open for 
community use. 

The shifting of equipment in a room for a 
variety of purposes requires careful supervi- 
sion of the custodial service. For example, in 
the cafeteria dining room the custodian sched- 
ule should provide for clearing the room of 
tables and chairs immediately after luncheon, 
and sweeping the floor. The room is then 
ready and available for other activities until 
the noon hour the next day, when tables and 
chairs must be replaced. 

Another example relates to taking care of 
toilets which are used by both school and 
community. Scrupulous care should be taken 
that after every community affair the toilets 
are thoroughly cleaned and made ready for 
school use the next day. 


Cost Need Not be High 

One of the most gratifying aspects in plan- 
ning a school plant for community use is that 
but little extra cost is required. Few if any 
extra rooms need to be added. If effective 
location of rooms used by the community is 
secured in planning the building, if the heating 
plant is so designed that the rooms used by 
the community can be heated separately, and 
if suitable and adequate storage space is pro- 
vided, the board of education can feel assured 
that the community needs are well taken care 
of and that but little extra cost has been in- 
curred. The cost of custodial service will be 
increased, but with careful planning the in- 
crease can be held to a low figure. 

Furthermore, in appraising the extra costs 
involved it should be realized that separate 
plants to take care of community needs, both 
in construction and operation and mainte- 
nance, would be a far more costly proposition. 
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DR. OBERHOLTZER HEADS HOUSTON UNIVERSITY 


After more than twenty years as superintendent 
of Houston public schools, Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer 
left on April 1 to become full-time president of 
the University of Houston. Since the establish- 
ment of the university more than 12 years 
ago, he has served in both the position of super- 
intendent of schools and as president of the 
university. W. E. Moreland, deputy superintend- 
ent of public schools, has assumed the duties of 
the superintendent until a successor is named. 

The change follows more than a year of con- 
troversy in which the school board was divided 


in many instances, the problem finally being 
solved by a special law passed by the state 
legislature. Although the school board were 


again divided as to when the superintendent 
would be released for his new duties, they voted 
with a majority of one to release him on April 1 
instead of April 15 as had been requested by 
him. 

That the new president was relieved that he 
could take up his new duties at the earlier date 
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was evident. The new president of the regents 
of the University, H. R. Cullen, and his wife 
have recently given to the university overriding 
royalties in oil lands at present valued at $1,700,- 
000 but which will increase to over $5,000,000 
within the next few years. Already plans and 
estimates for a main building to cost $1,200,000 
have been approved and construction will begin 
as soon as materials can be released. 

That a successor will be named soon is the 
wish and aim of the schoo! board. But many 
difficulties have arisen, among them is a request 
from the Houston Teachers Association that they 
be heard in the selection of the new superintend- 
ent. Suggestion is that the superintendent be 
chosen from “far afield,” and that the teachers 
be allowed to confer with any individual the 
board seriously considers. 

“Ts it likely that a person could be found in 
the state of Texas who could approach the situa- 
tion here with an unbiased and _ unprejudiced 
point of view? Would it not be better to go 
far afield to search out a person who has no ties 
of any nature with any member of the board of 
education, the present superintentient, or the 
business manager ?” 

Qualifications set forth are: unsullied integrity, 
courage —a willingness to stand or fall for high 
principles, superior intellectual qualifications. 
superior training and experience, proved ability 
as an educator and public administrator, no 
political, family, or social relationship to, or 
connection of any nature with, any member of 
the board of education, the present superin- 
tendent, or the business manager 


——_—__—__o—- 


WILL HOLD ONE-DAY CUSTODIAN SCHOOLS 

The Engineering Extension Service of the Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, has announced a series 
of one-day custodians’ schools, as follows: 

June 11, Winterset; June 12, Red Oak; June 
13, Onawa; June 14, Storm Lake; June 15, 
Fort Dodge. 

June 18, Marshalltown; June 19, Iowa Falls; 
June 20, Oelwein; June 21, Cedar Rapids; June 
22, Fairfield. 

It is expected that the daily program will run 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed are boiler room operation, fundamentals 
and mechanics of equipment, maintenance, paint- 
ing, and preventable losses. The schools will be 
in charge of Marvin E. Gould, Assistant Professor 
of the Engineering Extension Division. 
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Berkeley Schools Plan for Postwar Needs 


Berkeley public schools are located in one 
of the most beautiful of the cities of Cali- 
fornia. Directly across the bay from San 
Francisco, lying between the sparkling waters 
of the Pacific and low, ever-green foothills, 
few if any metropolitan areas possess more 
pleasant climatic or scenic environs. Here also 
is located California’s immense university 
which, with its thousands of students and 
faculty members, is a ,small city in itself. 
It is not surprising that a city so situated 
should attract citizens from every walk of life; 
citizens who are tremendously interested in 
the education and welfare of the boys and 
girls who make up a considerable portion of 
the population of the community. Berkeley’s 
proximity to the Port of San Francisco, 
through which vessels from every part of the 
world are constantly bringing new citizens 
to our shores, is a constant reminder that 
upon the schools of California, as well as 
upon the schools of the nation, rests the 
responsibility for a broad-minded and en- 
lightened citizenry. 

To gain a proper perspective of present-day 
accomplishments and future plans of the 
Berkeley school system, it is necessary to 
glance briefly at the situation of these same 
schools a decade ago. During the years im- 
mediately preceding 1936, the year when Dr. 
Virgil E. Dickson assumed the office of super- 
intendent of city schools, the Berkeley system 
had gone through a period of confusion follow- 
ing the condemnation of many of the school 
buildings surveyed under provisions of the 
Field Bill, or “Earthquake Law,” passed by 
the California legislature in 1933. This far- 
reaching enactment required school boards 
to have surveys made of all school buildings 
to determine if any structural defects existed. 
Unfortunately for the city of Berkeley, many 
of its school buildings could not pass the 
requirements set up, nor was money available 
to rebuild or even remodel the structures 
Several bond elections were held, but in each 
instance the measures failed to receive the 
approval of the voters. With school buildings 
classified as “earthquake hazards” it was 
necessary to hold many classes in tents. Not 
only the physical plant, but even school 
personnel, was at low ebb. There was turmoil, 
and administration costs were high. The situ- 
ation was difficult indeed. The high-school 
students, several thousand boys and girls, were 
crowded into inadequately furnished quarters. 
and assembly meetings were impossible be- 
cause there were no safe auditoriums. Soon 
citizens joined with the school patrons in 
criticism of the entire school system. 

On July 1, 1936, the city board of educa- 
tion, with Dr. Louise Hector as president, 
announced the appointment of Virgil E. Dick- 


"Executive Secretary of the California School Trustees 
Association, Bakersfield, Calif 


Mrs. I. E. Porter' 


son, Ph.D., as city superintendent of schools. 
Previous to that time Dr. Dickson had served 
as director of research and assistant superin- 
tendent of schools for a number of years. 
This experience, coupled with experience 
gained as district superintendent of personnel 
for the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
Thirteenth District, during the years of World 
War I, and as instructor at the University of 
California and at the University of Hawaii 
during the summer quarters, gave the new 
superintendent an intimate knowledge of exist- 
ing shortcomings and an intense enthusiasm 
and determination to bring the schools. of 
Berkeley to the position of prominence in 
the educational field which they deserved 
to hold. 


The Berkeley Building Program of 
1938—45 
Coincident with the appointment of the new 
administrator, the board of education an- 
nounced the adoption of a “pay-as-you-go” 
plan for the rehabilitation of the local school 
buildings. This plan has remained in force 
during the intervening years, and has well 
demonstrated the fact that thrift and careful 
planning are as desirable in community admin- 
istration as in private life. 
Under this policy the board expended in 


capital outlay in the year 1936-37 the sum 
of $407,000, and maintained an average capital 
outlay over the ensuing five-year period of 
$429,000 with no material change in the tax 
rate and with no bond issue. (See Chart.) 

The erection of a spacious high-school audi- 
torium was begun in 1940, but construction 
was interrupted by the war emergency, and 
all building is held in abeyance until the end 
of the war. The sum of $1,000,000 is avail- 
able for immediate use when building oper- 
ations can be resumed. The total cost of the 
auditorium, which will include extensive provi- 
sions for the high-school department of music, 
will be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
In addition to its educational use the audi- 
torium will serve the entire community, which 
at the present time is lacking adequate facil- 
ities for assembly purposes. It will be noted 
in the accompayning illustration that all 
heavy structural steel is in place, and that 
the building as planned is of unique design 
and finish. 

Although empowered by the city charter 
to levy a tax up to 35 cents, no school build- 
ing tax has been levied in the city with the 
exception of the year 1942-43. (A city tax of 
16% cents was levied by the board of educa- 
tion during the period 1942-43 because the 
city of Berkeley had no power to levy addi- 
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This framework of the Berkeley High School auditorium was left stand- 

ing by the act at Pearl Harbor. Funds were ready to finish the building 

which would seat approximately 4000, but priorities of material and 

labor could not be obtained. The building will be completed as soon as 
priorities are released. 
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Berkeley School Enrollment is still growing. 


tional taxes that year to provide adequate fire 
and police protection against serious air-raid 
hazards.) In spite of this lack, the school 
board, through efficient methods and careful 
planning has now on hand a reserve of 
approximately $1,000,000 in its building fund. 


Factors in Postwar Problem 

At the present time the city of Berkeley 
presents many immediate school problems 
due to increase in population far beyond 
normal expectancy, as well as demands for 
additional school services. Postwar planning 
assumes even greater significance when ac- 
companied by the need for constant present- 
day adjustments to meet changing conditions. 
Two items of chief concern for immediate 
study are: (1) the necessity for increased 
housing for elementary pupils, and (2) policies 
to be adopted for postwar education, involv- 
ing such matters as adult education, vocational 
and visual education, community-center facil- 
ities (such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, playgrounds) health and 
recreational activities, special educational 
facilities for spastic and crippled children, 
child-care centers, and nursery schools. 

The local federal housing projects also 
present school problems, for almost without 
exception these projects are occupied by 
families with school-age children, who move 
in simultaneously, and who frequently move 
out in the same manner. Because of the 
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It is recognized that 
any practical plan for 
postwar construction 
must take into con- 
sideration the need for rapid development im- 
mediately following the cessation of hostilities, 
when priorities of materials and workmen may 
be released. Since Pearl Harbor all temporary 
and obsolete structures have been declining in 
efficiency, with increasing need for repair and 
upkeep. This is a condition common to all 
parts of the country. It is true of Berkeley, 
as of many other California areas, that the 
growth in school population has also built up 
a need for more facilities, and has emphasized 
the need for new types of educational services. 
It is expected that architectural plans for 
future buildings will be prepared sufficiently 
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in advance of the time of construction so that 
no delay will be encountered when funds and 
materials are available. The imperative need 
for an extensive building program as rapidly 
as is logical to build, and as rapidly as funds 
are available, is apparent to the board of 
education as well as to other agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of the entire com. 
munity. 


Types of Buildings Planned 

It is recognized that there are three types 
of buildings to be considered for school 
occupancy. These may be classified as (1) 
permanent, (2) expendable, and (3) tempo- 
rary. Permanent buildings are those of lasting 
construction, and should be placed where 
evidence shows that a building will be needed 
for a long time. Expendable construction is a 
less expensive type and is considered as having 
a service life of 15 to 20 years, after which 
it may be abandoned or destroyed as having 
served its purpose and given value received 
for its cost. Such buildings are being con- 
sidered only for areas where there is un- 
certainty as to the continuance of existing 
school population over a long period of time. 
Temporary, or so-called portable buildings, are 
of the least expensive type, and are devised 
to take care of emergencies that must be 
met, and to accommodate enrollment which 
fluctuates. 

There is a noticeable trend in Berkeley, as 
in many other cities, to make use of school 
buildings and school grounds as community 
centers. Each year sees an increase in the 
general use of such areas in buildings as audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, vocational shops, and nursery school- 
rooms. Problems of adult education and parent 
education, in the solution of which Berkeley 
has taken a leading part, open still further 
demands for services. These, and possible 
changing conceptions of education, are 
dependent upon what the people of Berkeley 
want, and are willing to pay for. 

Consideration is also being given to a plan 
involving primary units for nursery school, 
kindergarten, and grades 1, 2, and 3. Many 
parents of small children want a homelike 
school within easy walking distance of their 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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Capital Outlay Expenditures were growing when the war restrictions cut 
off the purchase of essential building materials. 
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Superintendents Are Human 
James L. Kent’ 


Recently there has been a tendency to be- 
little the office of superintendent of schools. 
One recent article quoted definitely that the 
superintendent was “the bottleneck in public 
education.”* Further quoting the same article 
finds a statement, “the school superintendent 
belongs to a tramp profession.” 

As a superintendent who is intensely inter- 
ested in furthering the cause of American 
democracy I must take exception to these 
remarks. It is my belief that just so long as 
we accept such attitudes so shall we have 
these uncomplimentary remarks rising in the 
educational literature. 

A good superintendent, as pointed out by 
many other writers, states clearly and truly 
that the superintendency is a position which 
has the greatest possibility of achieving the 
educational and cultural aims in a given com- 
munity. It is true that a dictatorial policy on 
the part of the superintendent will evolve into 
a bottleneck of activities which will lie dor- 
mant until his authority has been exercised 
and he is moved to act. However, as much as 
we wish to argue the point, superintendents 
on the whole do not adhere to this method. 

The superintendent is an organizer, a man 
with vision and the ability to see the needs of 
the community as a whole. He does not allow 
political pressures to dictate his policies, but 
instead he uses all his power to co-ordinate the 
activities of the community into a useful 
enterprise. 

Further quotation from the above-named 
article states that “when he (the superin- 
tendent) packs his trunk to depart for the 
scene of his next tragedy, he is glad to leave 
behind him the ill-will of custodians, teachers, 
supervisors, principals, trustees, and voters.” 

I do not believe this! If this ‘statement is 
true, then we are most certainly in a chaotic 
state of affairs. Is it true? I should say not! 
There are too many positive statements that 
can be made which would refute this negative 
approach. We, as superintendents, certainly 
have no bed of roses; we are beset with 
problems which are peculiar to this type of 
work, but I do not gather from my ten years’ 
experience as an educator the feeling that 
superintendents are “tramps.” 

Let me become personal for a moment: I 
have accepted the position of superintendent 
of schools in a district of four schools, en- 
compassing the welfare of approximately 
twelve hundred children. Relying on my past 
training and experience and a natural desire to 
be a success, I have laid out a program for 
action which I hope will succeed. 

What type of superintendent will I be? 
Dictatorial or democratic? It is true that the 
board of school trustees have evidenced their 
desire to co-operate and want to give me a 
completely free hand in the management of 
the schools. What a beautiful spot this is for 
a person to hang himself! Democratic? Of 
course. We are in a noble profession, not 


1Superintendent of Schools, Garden Grove, Calif 

7,4. W Ray “Covision of Certain School Personnel 
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tramps. We have been endowed by God with 
the mental and personal facilities to work our 
way up to the point where we are considered 
eligible to serve as superintendents. We should 
be thankful for that opportunity. 

{n being democratic, it would naturally fol- 
low that we must develop a personal philoso- 
phy and a clear understanding how we shall 
proceed in thought and action. We must take 
stock of ourselves and bring ourselves up to a 
professional level. Let’s not get a distorted 
idea that we are little tin gods put in an office 
to dictate the actions of others. Let’s worry 
about “getting along with people.” This does 
not necessarily mean that we must be of the 
back-slapping type, but it does mean that we 
must be sincere and naturally friendly. We 
must be aware of the little things in life that 
affect other people. 

If we develop this attitude toward others 
our stature in the community will naturally 
rise. If we do not, then we most surely shall 
have to keep our bags packed ready for the 
next jump. As a whole, superintendents are 
not a tramp group, hor are they alarmed as 
to whether they occasionally make a change. 
We are a noble profession and, as a whole, 
we are keeping it on a high plane. 

We hear of personnel problems, illiteracy, 
public discontent, educational inefficiency. Do 
we hear rumblings along the same lines in 
other professions? Most certainly we do. How 
should we meet these problems? Get ourselves 
in hand first! Take inventory, perhaps as a 
superintendent there are still some things 
others know. Develop kindness, sympathy, an 
attentive ear, and above all don’t be afraid of 
delegating authority to others. 

I like to work with my staff, but I do not 
like to have them merely working for me. 
This policy should hold true throughout the 
entire school system; it should apply to cus- 
todians, teachers, pupils, and ‘parents. 

The primary task as a superintendent is to 
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protect the welfare of the children entrusted 
to our care and to give them the best educa- 
tion possible. You cannot fight this responsi- 
bility; it is too human. 

To achieve this goal one must look at one- 
self occasionally along these lines of thought: 
(1) Am I open minded? (2) Do my teachers 
and other employees feel they will get a 
chance to talk over problems, and will I do 
my best to see their side? (3) Do I use my 
principals and supervisors as aides or as mes- 
sengers? (4) Do I make an effort to know 
my children and their economic and parental 
problems? (5) Do I mix in the social life and 
civic organizations of the community? (6) Do 
I keep my personal life above reproach? 
Brother, if you try this, and it can and must 
be done, you will not be classed as a “tramp.” 
You will not have to be ashamed of your 
profession. 

I can think of no profession in which I 
would rather be engaged than education. We 
have the destiny of the nation within our 
grasp. We have the opportunity of taking the 
clay of a six-year-old and molding him into 
a fine upstanding American man and citizen. 
It isn’t easy, no job is! 

This business of education is not falling into 
ruins; it is young. We have experimented and 
possibly we have made mistakes. If we are 
sincere and keep in mind our primary purpose, 
we will rise above these mistakes. The main 
thing is that we do not take a negative 
attitude. 

I love my work not only because I feel I 
am accomplishing a worth-while objective, 
but also from a selfish standpoint: I like to be 
looked up to in my community as a man to 
whom parents show respect and are willing to 
entrust their children. 

Too many superintendents today lose sight 
of their purpose as an executive of the board 
of trustees. Too many have taken advantage 
of the times and the political possibilities to 
further their own interests. These are, fortu- 
nately, in the small minority and as such 
would not be a credit to any profession. 

As a last word I can only repeat that we 
must acknowledge our profession as of noble 
quality and must conduct ourselves as well- 
balanced citizens; sociable, honest, and sym- 
pathetic to all. 
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THE CITY SCHOOL UNITS 


SCHOOL systems in.large and medium- 
size cities have become so strongly organ- 
ized and so extensive in the type of work 
in which they are engaged that they are 
rarely tolerant of other community ag<n- 
cies or ready to cooperate with them. As 
legal entities, the school district embrac- 
ing municipalities of any size are so en- 
trenched that any notion of a change in 
their extent, or a loss in their independ- 
ence, is quite unthinkable. The fact that 
the schools are agencies of the state is 
unquestionably the basis of these self- 
sufficient attitudes of school boards and 
their executives. In this connection, Dr. 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, makes 
some criticisms of city school systems 
which are well earned, and suggests some 
expansions in city-school-district territory 
that may appear startling. In a recent ar- 
ticle in Public Management she says: 


One of the most serious problems facing Ameri- 
can education today is the obsolescence of the 
local school administrative unit machinery in 
many of the states. Many administrative units 
are too small in terms of area and population as 
well as too poor financially to maintain the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services demanded 
by the concept of equal educational opportunity 
for all children. Local school administrative units 
should be sufficiently large so that educational 
services for all children, youth and adults, may 
be offered and all essential and desirable ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services can be pro- 
vided economically and efficiently. 

This means that probably urban school units 
will not remain the isolated and autonomous 
entities they have been in the past, functioning 
independently, not only of the school units on 
their peripheries, but also in some cases of the 
state educational program as a whole. The school 
administrative organization of some urban centers 
has not kept pace with the general trend of 
population from the downtown sections of cities 
and from the open country toward the suburban 
areas. The need for area schools comprehensive 
in scope points to the need for an urban center 
to become an integral part, probably the core, 
of such an area-wide rather than a city-wide 
school system. Urban school units might well be 
reorganized so as to include what is_ usually 
termed the metropolitan or trading area of the 
city or group of municipalities, and in such a way 
as to fit in with the state’s plan for serving all 
the people, urban and rural. 

Another phase of organization has to do with 
the school’s relationship to the other governmental! 
agencies which render essential social services. 
Schools are inevitably involved with other agen- 
cies rendering services such as health examinations 
for school children, recreation, libraries, preven- 
tion and correction of juvenile delinquency, and 
job placement. Sometimes one school board is 
responsible for several of a community’s educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational enterprises, such 


as schools, libraries, and recreation. Such co- 
ordination leads to effective planning for services 
and to economies in operation. Whatever the 
administrative setup, in order to secure effective 
coverage and operating efficiency, there should 
be a clear definition of functions co-operatively 
worked out between schools and related services. 

There is much solid value in Miss 
Goodykoontz’s suggestions. If city school 
districts universally embraced the imme- 
diate trading areas and the social-industrial 
districts tributary to the municipalities, 
much of the uneven educational service 
which now exists in these areas would be 
overcome. While wealthy residential sub- 
urbs enjoy splendid educational advan- 
tages, it is equally true that corresponding 
“poor” suburbs and near-by rural districts 
suffer from unbelievable educational pov- 
erty. The proper school redistricting of 
states, particularly in the middle west, re- 
quires attention to the fringes of the cities 
even more than the sparsely settled 
regions. 


PAY OF NONTEACHING 
PERSONNEL 


THE problem of satisfactory compensation 
for nonteaching school personnel has not 
had the attention which it deserves. The 
problem of satisfactory pay schedules for 
teachers have so engrossed school boards 
and their «xecutives that the minor, but 
none the less important, duty of increas- 
ing the pay checks of clerks, janitors, serv- 
icemen, and other nonteaching staff mem- 
bers has been discharged by compromises 
intend-d to do no more than keep these 
groups quiet. With the exception of two 
midwest cities, no communities have gone 
on record as probing below the bare sur- 
face of this problem and of doing their 
workers more justice than absolute neces- 
sity required. It may even be questioned 
whether the raises given in the vast major- 
ity of cities would have been granted had 
it not been for the drain of employees into 
the war industries and the growing diffi- 
culty of finding any men and women at 
all willing to take the vacated jobs. 
Salary and wage d:termination of non- 
teaching staffs is one of the most impor- 
tant of the group of problems that must 
be solved if we are to have sound business 
management of school personnel. The job 
can be done by following the prov<rbial 
practices of administration, by giving at- 
tention to current pressures, and by copy- 
ing neighboring communities. It would be 
far better for the sdlidarity of school serv- 
ices if the underlying principles of wage 
fixing were studied and applied by the 
school-business executives and the school 
boards. These principles are well known, 
even if rarely practiced in public-employee 
situations. It is mere repetition to say that 
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they include (1) the notion of a living 
wage, (2) adjustment to the type and 
difficulty of the duties performed, (3) 
recognition of efficient work and length of 
service, (4) adjustment to changes in the 
current living costs, and (5) consideration 
of prevailing local or state wage rates. 

The large cities have sufficiently large 
staffs to justify a study of their wage 
plans and of tackling the difficult task of 
making wise adjustments. If a school sys- 
tem has no adequate research staff, it can 
readily call on the local civil service for 
help. Such a bit of co-operation may be 
valuable for adjusting the school-staff 
wages and other municipal wage rates. For 
smaller communities the state education 
departments should be asked to make re- 
gional or state-wide studies so that all 
communities may do justice to their non- 
teaching employees and ultimately benefit 
their schools. 


POSTWAR SCHOOL REPAIR 

A NUMBER of small cities engaged in 
postwar planning for the modernization of 
the school plant are losing their interest 
in the problem of new buildings and are 
centering attention largely on the remodel- 
ing of existing structures. There is nothing 
new in this shift. During several decades, 
the large cities have given as much effort 
to the improvement of well-built old build- 
ings as they have to the needed new struc- 
tures in the outskirts. The one fault of 
most of this effort and expenditure of 
money has aris n from the fact that much 
of the remodeling has been mere repairing 
and replacement intended to prevent com- 
plete deterioration, and has not lookcd to- 
ward the genuine improvement of the 
schools. 

The postwar remodeling of schools must 
look to the basic improvement of buildings 
for the widening scope of education and 
for the ready realization of the new meth- 
ods and new forms of organization. The 
buildings must be made safer against fire 
and panic dangers; they must be more 
adequately lighted, thoroughly ventilated, 
and economically heated. The esthctic ele- 
ments must not be overlooked so that the 
children in the older sections of a com- 
munity may have the satisfaction of liv- 
ing their school lives in genuinely attrac- 
tive surroundings. Postwar schoolhouses 
will inevitably be used for more and more 
adult education and other cultural pur- 
poses. All these can readily be met by a 
bit of wise planning. 


SCHOOLS AND CO-OPERATION 


IT HAS been charged, even by leaders in 
teachers’ organizations, that teachers are 
“too individualistic to practice the civic 
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virtue of co-operation so necessary for 
effective organized effort.” The same com- 
plaint may be lodged against school execu- 
tives and school boards. Given an educa- 
tional problem to solve or a legislative pro- 
posal affecting the schools to promote, and 
they are all afire. Confronted, however, 
with a community or a state project of 
general concern, and school groups are in- 
clined to shun the argument and to avoid 
taking a stand. ‘ 

There are, of course, endless public 
problems which are of no direct concern 
to teachers or school people in general. 
The school executive, particularly the su- 
perintendent, is on the firing line so much 
and is so frequently the central figure 
of controversial problems involving the 
schools, that it is not to be wondered that 
he avoids taking part in nonschool proj- 
ects. It can hardly be said that teachers 
or school-board memberxs are in this situa- 
tion or that they have adequate reason 
for ducking away from the support of 
socially and educationally valuable proj- 
ects not connected with formal schooling. 
Practically every movement which makes 
for community or state betterment has 
ultimately an influence on education and 
deserves attention from the education 
group. Problems in public assistance, child 
welfare, community morality, balanced 
taxation, and other matters of social or 
economic import should be especially of 
interest to school groups. Of course, there 
are proposals in these areas that deserve 
the opposition of teachers and _ school 
boards even at the risk of being considered 
too conservative or too selfish for educa- 
tion. A number of movements with the 
support of large groups have partaken of 
the nature of tax grabs and are distinctly 
harmful to necessary public services like 
education. It has not helped school groups 
that they have contented themselves with 
silence. 

There is security for education and for 
school workers when there is intelligent 
participation in civic matters. 


HOW TEACHERS GET INTO 
TROUBLE 


TEACHERS as a professional group are 
perhaps more tactful and circumspect in 
their actions and public statements than 
any other professional men, certainly more 
so than any other body of public em- 
ployees. And still there is hardly a year 
when some communities are not aroused 
by an extremely offensive word or deed 
of one or more instructors. Unfortunately, 
the public reaction hits not merely the in- 
dividual concerned but involves teachers 
as a class and the schools as institutions. 
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The more common troubles of such 
teachers arise from indiscretions in teach- 
ing. There is the teacher who is charged 
with declaring that religion is a myth in- 
dulged in by the ignorant. There is the 
secret fellow traveler, social-science teach- 
er, who feels that all industrialists are dis- 
honest and must be denounced. There is 
the teacher who has no use for Protestants 
or Catholics or Jews. Less frequently now 
there is the weak individual who inflicts 
a brutal whipping on a boy as a means 
of discipline. Finally there is the entirely 
inexcusable airing of difficulties with an 
executive or with the board, accompanied 
with charges of questionable motives and 
unfair action. 

As a public employee, the teacher has 
all the rights of a citizen —the right to 
think honestly, and to speak honestly. 
Truth and fairness and consideration of 
the rights of others are practically the 
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“| WONDER IF THIS WILL HOLD THAT TIGER?” 


only factors really limiting his freedom 
of speech and action. When he fails be- 
cause of a solid background of right prin- 
ciple or correct information, he is directly 
harming a pupil’s or a school patron’s 
rights as an individual and a citizen. In 
every case the teacher is entitled to a hear- 
ing and to an unbiased examination of his 
case. As a rule, all interests are conserved 
when the press is kept fully informed but 
it is requested to give a minimum of pub- 
licity to the case. 

It is a matter of great credit to the 
schools that the average teacher is abso- 
lutely clear in his or her mind as to what 
viewpoints he or she may express within 
the accepted proprieties of the day. The 
teacher is assigned to a definite task and 
the public does not want children indoc- 
trinated with prejudices which the teacher 
may have on racial, religious, or political 
issues. 
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Personnel Participation in Postwar 
Building Plans 


Watt A. Long’ 


It is the generally accepted practice among 
architects and builders to build homes and 
business structures to fit the needs of the 
people who are to live and work in them. The 
suggestions of the people who are to use the 
buildings are sought by the architect and 
incorporated in his plans. Since the children 
and the teacher are the people who live and 
work in a schoolroom, they should have a 
voice in any proposed plans for school 
buildings. 

Last year the citizens of Portland appfo- 
priated five million dollars for postwar im- 
provement of the plant and equipment of the 
schools. None of this money could be spent 
until after the war was ended. Sufficient time 
was available for consideration of what school 
buildings should be like, a fact which gave the 
superintendent’s staff the opportunity to per- 
mit the teachers who work in the classrooms 
to give their ideas. It was believed that they, 
and they alone, could suggest some of the 
desirable physical facilities which would ex- 
pedite learning and help the pupils. 

At the beginning of the present school year, 
an invitation was sent out by the. superin- 
tendent’s staff to principals, teachers, and 
building custodians to present their ideas for 
various types of instructional areas. Appro- 
priate committees were organized to accom- 
modate the varied interest groups,so that they 
could pool their ideas and submit a consoli- 
dated report. The following committees have 
filed reports: 

1. The elementary classroom 

2. The stcondary classroom 

3. The school library 

4. The kindergarten 

5. The science laboratory in the high school 

6. The science room in the elementary school 

7. The home-economics room 

8. The school nurse’s room 

9. The school office 
10. The special education room 
11. The music 
12. The art room 
13. The custodians 


The committees first asked the individual 
members to give their ideas. When all had 
been heard, it was obvious that a process of 
refining and pooling was necessary if a con- 
crete plan was to be submitted. The next step 
for each committee was to examine all the 
available literature dealing with their special 
problem. The data secured from the study 
was not convincing enough to persuade some 
of the individual members to discard their 
ideas as impractical. Some of the committees 
sought the advice of competent architects to 
help in developing their final plans. The 
architects were very helpful, especially in 
pointing out difficulties of including some of 
the individual ideas. They helped the com- 
mittees to refine their plans so that they could 
be incorporated as a part of the whole struc- 
tural design. Since the committees were con- 
cerned with special areas, and not with the 


4Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore. 
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whole structure, it is to be expected that all 
of their recommendations cannot be fully met. 

The suggestions submitted by the building 
custodians should be especially helpful. They 
have included many items which will add 
much to the efficiency of plant operation and 
maintenance. Many of the little things about 
a school building which add to the safety and 
comfort of the occupants escape the attention 
of the principal and teachers and, on occa- 
sions, of the architect. The custodian is the 
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one person who would recognize the impor- 
tance of such matters. 

One of the difficulties of incorporating all 
of the excellent suggestions made by the sey- 
eral committees will be the restrictions im- 
posed by limited areas available for building 
sites in some of the congested parts of the 
city. 

The principals and teachers who partici- 
pated in the planning for postwar building 
improvements or new buildings -have had a 
decided boost in morale because of the recog- 
nition they have received for this work. Many 
remember, with some bitterness, the attitude 
of previous administrations toward teachers’ 
suggestions. Further recognition was the grant- 
ing of in-service training credit. 

The architect employed to design a new 
elementary school to replace one recently de- 
stroyed by fire gave full recognition to the 
teachers’ ideas, and incorporated many of 
them in his design for the new building. 


A Book Experiment 


Maurice G. Postley' 


On January 17, 1945, the New York City 
board of education adopted a_ resolution 
authorizing invitations for bids on the printing 
of 600,000 textbooks. This action, which 
launched an experiment without precedent in 
New York’s history, may very well affect text- 
book policies of boards of education in the 
future throughout the United States. 

The New York board of education is 
launched upon an experiment under which 
the children will be given the books to keep. 
This departs from the traditional system under 
which textbooks are lent to children term after 
term until they are worn out. 

The experiment, which was sponsored by the 
Hon. James Marshall, member of the board 
of education, and supported by the board, 
has been advanced under the direction of 
Superintendent of Schools John E. Wade. The 
books to be given away are being designed 
exclusively for children in the junior high 
schools and the seventh and eighth grades of 
elementary schools. 

The authorization to advertise for bids 
provided that the board would invite bids for 
six volumes, 100,000 copies of each. Some of 


the titles have already been selected. They are: 
Tom Sawyer for 7B 
David Copperfield for 9B 
Treasure Island for 9A 
An anthology of short stories for 8B. 


The short story titles approved for the 
anthology are: 
Man Without a Country 
The Purloined Letter 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Comedy of Errors 
Gift of the Magi 
Lady or the Tiger 
Great Stone Face 
Rip Van Winkle 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 
Tennessee's Partner 
The Tempest 
The Ambitious Guest 
The following comment made by Mr. Marshall 
when the board authorized advertisement for 
bids concisely states the basis for the board’s 
belief that it will be economical to give the 
books to the children: 
“By purchasing in such large volume, it is 


1Superintendent of School Supplies, Board of Education, 
City of New York. 


expected that the price of the books will be so 
low that it will cost no more to give the books 
to the children than it has cost in the past to 
lend the books to the children. The most bought 
book in the school system in any one year rarely 
exceeds 6000 copies. Modern book production 
methods are such that it ought to be possible 
for the Board of Education to buy in as modern 
a manner as industry produces. We have the 
assurance of our Superintendent of School 
Supplies that this can be done, and we believe 
that the children will benefit because they will 
actually own these books themselves.” 

The reasons why the New York board of 
education launched upon the experiment was 
expressed in a report of the New York City 
Board of Superintendents in May, 1944, when the 
pedagogical authorities of the city’s school system 
approved the enterprise. New York educational 
authorities are of the opinion that giving the 
books to the children will inculcate in them 
a desire to own books and a love of literature. 

A great many educational activities in connec- 
tion with the book project are planned for the 
children. These include designing end papers for 
the books, designing and making their own 
binding for the books to replace binding on the 
books, illustrations for the books, color designs 
for book covers, making book ends, and many 
other activities educational in nature. As Mr. 
Marshall put it at the time, “Most of all we 
are convinced that this experiment will help us 
to engender in our children a genuine love for 
reading.” 

Commenting on the necessity for narrowing 
the first purchases to six volumes, Mr. Marshall 
explains that the new system will not limit or 
restrict the custom of the New York board to 
have what is known as an “open list.” Mr. 
Marshall said, “Teachers and principals will have 
the same freedom of choice to select books as 
they have in the past. The only difference is 
that, in order to get the experiment launched, 
we have had to buy a lot of books of one title 
at one time. As we stock these titles, we will be 
able to broaden the choice. The board is com- 
mitted to an ‘open list’ policy and freedom of 
choice of books, and there is no feeling among 
board members that there should be any change 
of this policy.” 

Since there are approximately 30,000 children 
in each grade and 100,000 copies of the books 
are being printed, it will be possible to use each 
edition for three successive terms. During the 
second year, there will be a choice of books 
available for the children. 
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At war’s end, Stromberg-Carlson sound systems will 
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IF IT’S INTEREST YOU WANT... 





“The interest factor of audio education gives it great potency. 


It facilitates both the teaching and the learning processes—helps 
good teachers do an even better job. 


Through their sound systems, many schools are taking advantage 
of well-planned educational radio programs. Special recordings 
are helping teachers in such diverse fields as speech, literature, 
foreign languages, music, and physical education. For special 
announcements, instructions, etc., a modern sound system also 
places the principal in instant contact with any—or every—room in 


the school without leaving his desk. 


again be available for school use throughout the entire 


nation. And in sound systems, as in radio: “There’s STROMBERG CARLSON 
nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson.” 


Your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment dis- se cpaicmrterns Dene aenmes Seen emi ay re 
tributor will gladly check with you on the use and/or 


installation of a sound system. He’s listed in the classi- 


4 
STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION " 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


fied section of your telephone directory. Or write, -  . 
Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Com- 4 


pany, Dept. 67, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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merece! Administration in Action 





INDIANAPOLIS AIDS VETERANS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A. J. Kettler 


A follow-up study of the operation of the 
counseling and guidance services for returned 
veterans set up last fall by the Extended 
School Services department of the Indian- 
apolis public schools has recently been com- 
pleted. The study was aimed (1) at a deter- 
mination of the extent to which returned 
veterans are using these services and the edu- 
cational services of our schools; (2) the 
extent to which the high schools are meeting 
the needs of the veterans; and (3) the extent 
to which the high schools may require addi- 
tional evaluation and adjustment. 


TABLE |. Credits Earned by Returning Veterans, 
9-1-44 to 1-26-45 


High School Veterans Enrolled Veterans Enrolled 
Credits Day Schools Evening Schools 
0 9* 3° 
1-1.9 2 0 
2-2.9 0 2 
3-3.9 2 3 
449 7 0 
5-5.9 a4 0 
24 7 


*Withdrawal involved 


The counseling services as set up by a com- 
mittee of guidance directors representing the 
administration and the several high schools are 
described in a pamphlet which was published in 
December and widely circulated through Service- 
men’s Centers, Legion Posts, libraries, and the 
schools themselves. The educational needs of 
veterans and civilians were arrived at by means 
of a survey conducted in the summer of 1944 
and described in the ScHoor Boarp JourNAL 
(p. 44) for November, 1944. 

The conclusions drawn from the survey, which 
was conducted by H. L. Harshman, assistant 
superintendent in charge of Extended School 
Services, would indicate that the Indianapolis 
high schools (both day and evening) are adapt- 
ing their programs to meet ‘the needs of the re- 
turning veterans and civilians. This adaptation 
includes the adjustment and development of 
guidance and conseling services to the degree 
that each returned veteran may be served effi- 
ciently and with understanding. 

Thirty-one returned veterans have been en- 
rolled in the high schools, seven of these in the eve- 
ning high schools. Fourteen of these men withdrew 
before the end of the semester, January 26, 1945, 
and 11 earned no high school credit. The amount 
of credit earned by those who remained is 
shown in the table. 





TABLE Il. Ages of Returned Veterans as of 


January, 1945 
Day Evening 
High Schools High Schools 
Age Range Number Per cent Number Per cent 
18/1-19/0 5 21 
19/1-20/0 6 25 2 29 
20/1-21/0 6 25 
21/1-22/0 1 4 
22/1-23/0 0 0 
23/1 and over 1 4 5 71 
24 100 7 100 


Median age of Day High School, 19/3; of Evening 
High School, 24/5. 

An examination of the credits previously earned by re- 
turned veterans shows a wide range, as indicated in 
Table III. 


Eight of the veterans in the day schools and 
two in the evening schools planned on high 
school graduation only; 11 in the day schools and 
4 in the evening schools were aiming at college 
work; and 5 in the day schools and 1 in the 
evening schools were undecided. The vocational 
choices by the returned veteran are shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE ili. Credits Earned by Returned Veterans 
Prior to 9—1-44 


Number in Number in 

Credit Hours Day High Schools Evening High Schoois 
O- 4 2 2 
5- 8 3 0 
9-12 2 0 
13-16 6 1 
17-20 2 0 
21-24 2 1 
25-28 5 1 
29-32 1 2 
33 and over 3° 1 
24 7 


*Graduate of local high school. 
Median of credits previously earned, 17 for returned 
veterans in day school; 21 for veterans in evening schools. 





The major cause for withdrawal from the 
high schools was the desire for gainful employ- 
ment, although at least one of the veterans re- 
entered service in the armed forces. Eleven of the 
veterans who were enrolled during the first 
semester in the day schools and 5 in the evening 
schools have continued study during the present 
semester. The total enrollment of veterans dur- 
ing the current semester is 26. Three returned 
veterans completed high school graduation re- 
quirements and received their diplomas in Janu- 
ary. 

The major problems of returned veterans were 





TABLE IV. Vocational Choices 
Vocational Veteransin Day Vocational Veterans in Eve- 


Choice High School Choice ning High School 
Engineer 4 Engineer 1 
Teacher 3 Teacher 1 
Machinist 2 Accountant 1 
Cabinetmaker 2 Photographer 1 
Architect 1 Embalmer 1 
Minister 1 
Auto Mechanic 1 
Sign Painter 1 
Criminologist 1 
Aviator 1 
Shoe Repair 1 
No choice indicated 6 No choice indicated 1 

24 6 


reported as nervousness, proper adjustment to 
classwork, getting prepared for college entry, and 
desire to “speed up” education. Three of the 
high schools reported no problems, and -° only 
one reported a problem of the school which 
developed through enrollment of returned veter- 
ans. That problem was the fair evaluation of 
high school credits to be received by virtue of 
educational military service. 

In addition to the veterans who were enrolled 
in the day and night classes, 49 others sought and 
received educational information and counseling 
at the high schools between September 1, 1944, 
and January 26, 1945. 

{Se 2) Ni SS eee 
SCHOOL FACILITIES AND THE FLORIDA 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Certain recent trends in school programs 
designed to give to childhood and youth the 
type of instruction needed will affect materially 
the planning of school facilities in the future. 

Mr. Colin English, State Superintendent of 
Instruction for Florida, in a recent article in the 
Florida School Bulletin, calls attention to the 
need of relocating or adapting school buildings 
to meet present conditions and needs. He points 
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out certain instructional trends which are of 
special importance in planning school facilities, 
He lists five trends as follows: 

“1, The trend toward incorporating many new 
features in the program such as lunchroom, 
music, physical education, shopwork, adult class- 
work 

“2. The trend toward emphasizing activity 
work in elementary grades which requires space 
for working with simple tools, indoor areas for 
rhythm work in physical education, music, 
and art 

“3, The trend toward relating the school pro- 
gram to community need 

“4. The trend toward emphasizing consolida- 
tion, particularly at the upper levels, with due 
regard for home-community relationships 

“5. The trend toward using all educational 
facilities, including buildings, equipment, trans- 
portation, and grounds as instructional tools 

“The trends set forth point to recent develop- 
ments which cannot be ignored in determining 
properly the need for facilities and in modifying 
facilities already in existence so as to serve better 
the objectives of the instructional program. 

“In carrying out the program certain proce- 
dures must be observed if maximum returns for 
each dollar invested are to be had: (1) represen- 
tative lay and professional groups involved 
should participate in the determination of need; 
(2) the instructional personnel, as well as the 
administrative and technical personnel should be 
consulted; (3) each project should be decided 
upon only after considering the matter from a 
county-wide and regional point of view as well 
as from the standpoint of the particular district; 
(4) careful planning to insure proper care, 
utilization, and maintenance of the facilities should 
be initiated prior to providing the facilities.” 


SPANISH TAUGHT BY SOUTH AMERICAN 


The school board of Crystal Lake, IIl., utilized 
the services of Sefior Ezequiel Mejia, of Lima, 
Peru, to teach the Spanish language classes in 
the Community High School from March 27 to 
May 10. In addition to his language instruction, 
he lectured to various classes on South American 
history, social customs, literature, music, eco- 
nomics, geography, and current affairs. Sefior 
Mejia was sent to Crystal Lake by the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Superintendents of New York 
City, which has been very much interested in the 
proposed reorganization of the Office of Educa- 
tion, has formulated a statement supporting the 
proposal to reorganize. It reads: 

With the changes which are imminent in education and 
as postwar needs stress further development, this year is 
a very good time to bring about the change. Throughout 
the report, Commissioner Studebaker expresses his opinion 
that the control and administration of education should 
remain with the states and local communities, and not 
with the Federal Government. The proposed reorganization 
in no way deprives states and local communities of their 
control, but makes possible the provision of information 
and the results of research which can be of assistance to 
the school systems throughout the country. In the past, 
large areas of education such as elementary education, 
secondary education, higher education, and school admin- 
istration have been sadly neglected by the Office of Edu- 
cation because neither funds nor staff was available. The 
report contains a plan of reorganization which shows the 
many ramifications of education in today’s society and 
also indicates that all of the areas of education will be 
served rather than the limited areas of the past. 

Commissioner Studebaker’s theory is that the nation will 
gain strength through the wide sharing of experiences and 
ideas which will be made possible through the reorganiza- 
tion. The plan proposed stresses democratic practices in 
the development and promulgation of ideas and plans for 
the improvement of education for all the people of the 
nation. 

The Board of Superintendents of the New York City 
schools is in hearty accord with the plan as proposed by 
Commissioner Studebaker and supported by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his budget message. The members of the 
Board of Superintendents are in accord with this pro- 
posal to advance the interests of education through & 
reorganized Office of Education. 
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Type B-2 
Crews’ Locker 






Cleaning Gear 
Locker 


@It has been some three years since the Berger 
nameplate has appeared on new steel lockers for 
general civilian installations. But Berger’s complete 
locker-producing facilities have not remained idle 
during this period. 

By the hundreds, and by the thousands, Berger 
lockers, a few of which are shown above, have gone 


into the famed LST’s of our globe encircling Navy. 


While we can’t tell you the exact date when Berger 


will be able to resume production of its peacetime 


BERGER 
STEEL LOCKERS 
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Chief Petty 
Officers’ Locker 


line of industrial and school lockers, we can tell 
you this: There will be no let-up in the superior 
quality on which Berger has built its reputation. 
Berger steel lockers always have been, and always 
will be designed and built for efficiency, attractive 


appearance and lasting satisfaction. 


Plan NOW to include Berger steel lockers in your 
postwar specifications. They will be ready when you 
are ready for them. Berger Manufacturing Division, 


Republic Steel Corporation, Canton 5, Ohio. 
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Tomah’s New High School is truly 
“outstanding.” Any Superintendent 
and School Board considering the 
construction of new buildings will do 
well to study the design, construction 
and many practical conveniences of 
this fine new High School. 


To the Architects, Boyum, Schubert & 
Sorensen, LaCrosse, Wis.; to the Con- 
tractor, Standard Constructich Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; to the Tomah School 
Board and to Superintendent E. J. Mc- 
Kean and his staff; and to the pro- 
gressive community this fine institution 


will serve, we extend congratulations. 


The years ahead will demonstrate in- 
creasingly the wisdom of selecting 
Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment. 


SCHOOL 


“What OUTSTANDING 
LABORATORIES!” 


That’s the comment you hear on 
all sides about the — 


KEWAUNEE EQUIPPED 


Rooms of the New 


TOMAH HIGH SCHOOL 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE 


In his recent annual report, Supt. David 
Weglein of Baltimore states that during the 
school year 1943-44, new courses in distributive 
education were introduced for students in the 
Western High School, the Eastern High School, 
and the Girls’ Vocational School. The co-operative 
retail training course in the Western High School 
has sought to develop the business techniques 
necessary for a successful retail career. This 
course covers two years, the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, and a diploma is given to students who 
successfully complete the work. 


A feature of the retail training program is the 
combination of occupational experience with a 
study of related subjects and academic studies. 
A general background of training is given in 
the eleventh grade, during which the students 
work in local stores on Saturdays and Thursday 
evenings in order to apply through actual work 
activity the business principles that are being 
developed in the classroom. 

In the twelfth grade, the students divide their 
time between morning classes and store work in 
the afternoons. The students. report for work at 
stores at 1 p.m. daily and work until 4 p.m. or 
later, and all day Saturdays. They receive a 
monetary wage at a rate comparable to the 
wages paid other beginning employees doing 
similar work. 

The subjects taken include principles of retail- 
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ing, fundamentals of selling, merchandise jp. 
formation, business art, business arithmetic 
physical education, and a choice of academic 
subjects. 

In the senior-year-salesmanship class the sty- 
dents discuss the problems encountered in their 
daily work and the fundamental human relations 
in retail business. 

The co-operative retail training program has 
helped the community by providing trained 
salespeople with a professional attitude of service, 
The training given is of benefit to the employer 
because it provides employees who are interested 
in a career in distribution and have been trained 
for store activity. The training enables the sty- 
dents to contribute their share to the maintenance 
of an efficient and equitable system of distriby- 
tion during the war period in preparation for 
the postwar era. 


CONNECTICUT PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


In Connecticut late in 1938, there was initiated 
a state-wide program of “growing up from the 
bottom,” which called for reappraising and re- 
evaluating practices and procedures in education, 
the objective being horizontal education for life, 
rather than a _ vertical education for more 
education. 

It appeared evident at the time that social 
barriers were being set up against the hand- 
worker; that the white-collar worker, for no 
good reason at all, was being placed on a higher 
social level than other workers. There appeared 
to be a need for a new respect for the dignity 
of work. 

One of the fundamental objectives of the plan 
is to provide an educational program for all 
youth up through the age of 21. Some parts of 
the program will require high school graduation 
for admission. There will be no degrees; there 
will be no intent to train for further work 
in college. 

Among the changes that have been approved 
by the State Board of Education are the 
following: 

1. A change in the name of the school from 
state trade school to technical school, prefaced 
by the name of an important contributor to 
vocational education. 

2. The elimination of the dead-end trade 
school. Each school is to become an approved 
school under the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education, and qualified candidates 
may continue on to college, or to advanced 
courses. 

Each institution will be composed of an upper 
and a lower division. The lower division will 
provide unit courses for the training of operators, 
job-finding courses, courses for itinerant teachers 
and mobile shops, and selection of candidates for 
admission to training in the skilled trades. 

The upper division will provide specialized 
opportunities for youths who already possess a 
high school diploma, or who have completed a 
skilled training course in the lower school, or 
who have qualified for work of a specialized 
nature. 

The vocational-technical education work will 
be co-ordinated with the teacher-training program 
to provide a center for the training of vocational 
and technical teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


At the suggestion of Superintendent Warren, 
the board of education of San Francisco, Calif., 
has voted to conduct special day high-school 
summer classes, beginning June 25 and continuing 
through to August 17. Joseph B. Newman, of the 
Mission High School, will act as principal. The 
courses will comprise mathematics, social studies, 
science, English, commercial, industrial arts, crop 
harvesting, homemaking, home nursing, nutrition, 
and courses for the armed services. 


CONDUCT READING CLINIC 
The reading clinic staff of the School of Edu- 
cation, of the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., is sponsoring from June 25 to 29 
an institute on reading problems in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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MORE LI T FROM WAKEFIELD COMMODORES MEANS 


..-impartial tests by Electrical Testing Laboratories., Inc., New York 
prove the COMMODORE utilizes 86% of the light from the bare bulb 


® The COMMODORE gives more 
light than most indirect fixtures— 
and it’s the soft diffused light that 
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; eye specialists consider important 

r + . 

d and school administrators want in 

: classrooms. 

n 

- ' This good-looking modern fixture 

- not only makes work easier, but 

rk definitely aids class attitudes and 

« concentration. 

- Maintenance of COMMODORE 

e oe 

to units is particularly easy—Plaskon 

de v3 y \ shades are much lighter and easier 

ed FA . 

he 9 eo for custodians to handle. Make the 
tes yy | ~ 

ed cn COMMODORE part of your mod- 
Der x ernization plans. Write us for details. 
= @ Thinking about Fluorescent for postwar use? 
- Wakefield makes several units suitable 

_ for school use; plans more. Talk to us. 
$ The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
ia Vermilion, Ohio. 
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ALSO THE GRENADIER . . THE ADMIRAL . : THE COMMODORE . . THE BEACON 
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Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 





The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems were installed primarily to 
clean floors. 

Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 
In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
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located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


SPENCER VACUUM 





Law 





School District Government 


If a school committee’s vote providing for 
a “bonus” of all employees of the school depart- 
ment for one year was to be interpreted as a 
grant of additional salaries, the committee’s action 
was sufficient to increase the salaries, but if the 
vote was to be interpreted as providing a gratuity, 
the action was invalid. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, 
§ 34, as re-enacted by the Mass. statutes of 1939, 
c. 294.— Attorney General v. Wolburn, 58 
Northeastern reporter 2d 746, Mass. 

The evidence disclosed that the school commit- 
tee in providing a “bonus” to all school depart- 
ment employees for the year 1944 intended to 
grant for such year an increase in compensation 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 


School 


and not a gratuity, and hence the Attorney 
General could compel the city to provide the 
amount of such bonus. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, § 34, 
as re-enacted by the statutes of 1939, c. 294.— 
Attorney General v. Wolburn, 58 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 746, Mass. 


School District Property 


A clause in a deed, stating “said property 
hereby conveyed being intended for school pur- 
poses and being conveyed * * * upon that 
understanding,” was a mere recital of the 
purpose of the conveyance and did not create 
a condition restricting the use of land nor render 
a grantee’s title unmarketable.— Board of Ed. 
of Union Free School Dist. No. 1 of Town of 
Haverstraw v. Long, 52 N.Y.S. 2d 232, N. Y. 
App. Div. 

The authority granted to rural high school 
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district boards of trustees by the Texas statute 
to control and manage the schools of such dis.” 
trict, does not include the power to sell the school 
properties. Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, arts. 
2741, 2749, 2753, 2754, 2922e.—Weaver y. 
Board of Trustees of Wilson Independent School 
Dist., 184 Southwestern reporter 2d 864, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Under the New York statute and city charter, 
the board of education of the city of New York 
has adequate power for the care and manage- 
ment of school buildings by recourse to any 
method or system it chooses to adopt, subject to 
the New York constitution and the Civil Service 
Law in so far as they are applicable. N. Y. Edu- 
cation Law, § 868, subd. 3; 875, subd. 8; New 
York City Charter of 1936, §§ 343, 349.— Beck 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, §2 
N. Y.S. 2d 712, N. Y. App. Div. 

Where a school bus stops near a child’s home, 
the driver’s opening of the door is an invitation 
to the child to alight and an implied assurance 
that the time is right and the way safe, and con- 
stitutes negligence if the driver knows that the 
child must cross in front of an oncoming 
vehicle. — Cartwright v. Graves, 184 South- 
western reporter 2d 373, Tenn. 

The evidence showed that a school bus driver, 
when he stopped opposite a child’s home and 
opened the door, saw or should have seen an 
oncoming truck and was negligent in not re- 
straining or warning the child who was not quite 
six years old. — Cartwright v. Graves, 184 South- 
western reporter 2d 373, Tenn. 

The relationship between a school bus driver 
and the children entrusted to him demands a 
special care proportionate to the age of the child 
and its ability or inability to care for itself, as 
regards liability to a child struck by an oncom- 
ing vehicle after alighting from the bus.— 
Cartwright v. Graves, 184 Southwestern reporter 
2d 373, Tenn. 

The zone of legal responsibility of a school 
bus driver extends beyond the mere discharging of 
a child from the bus in a place safe in itself, and 
includes the known pathway which the child 
must immediately pursue. — Cartwright  v. 
Graves, 184 Southwestern reporter 2d 373, Tenn. 

The duty to warn, as of an approaching vehicle, 
is an imperative incident of the general obligation 
of a school bus driver to exercise care proportion- 
ate to the age of the child and attendant conditions 
in discharging the child from the bus. — Cart- 
wright v. Graves, 184 Southwestern reporter 2d 
373, Tenn. 


School District Taxation 


The refunding of outstanding bonds issued by 
the Louisiana parish school district is not the 
creatiom of a new debt. Act La. No. 46 of 1921, 
Ex. Sess. §§ 14, 29, 32, 36, 42; La. constitution of 
1921, art. 14, $14 (g), as amended in 1934.— 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. v. Evangeline Parish 
School Bd., 58 F. Supp. 39, La. 

Any original or subsequent holder of bonds 
issued by a Louisiana school district took them 
subject to constitutional and statutory authority 
under which they were issued, including authority 
to refund. Act La. No. 46 of 1921, Ex. Sess. 
§§ 14, 29, 32, 36, 42; Const. La. of 1921, art. 
14, $14, (g) as amended in 1934. — Kansas City 
Life Ins. Co. v. Evangeline Parish School Bd, 
58 F. Supp. 39, La. 

A Louisiana constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing parish school boards to issue refunding 
bonds to readjust, refund, extend, and unify out- 
standing bonds upon surrender thereof does not, 
in the absence of a provision therefor clearly 
stated in the bonds, empower such boards to 
call bonds thereafter issued for payment prior 
to maturity over the objection of holders or 
force holders to accept refunding bonds unless 
the original principal and interest rate are the 
same as mentioned. Act La. No. 46 of 1921, 
Ex. Sess. §§ 14, 29, 32, 36, 42; Const. La. of 
1921, art. 14, §14 (g), as amended in 1934.— 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. v. Evangeline Parish 
School Bd., 58 F. Supp. 39, La. 
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ersonal News 





pC. C. Roserts, treasurer of the school board at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., died recently in the University Hos- 
pital. He was 73 years of age. ; 

p» Rurus Putnam has resumed his duties as assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs for the city 
schools of Evansville, Ind. He has returned after two 
years in the Naval Reserve 
p Orto P. Hotsroox has been reappointed to the school 
board of Shelbyville, Ind Mr. Holbrook, president of the 
board, will complete a three-year term on August 1 
> A. W. Lewis has been elected president of the school 
board at Odebolt, Iowa, to succeed F. A. Frevert. 
pm Mrs. GENEVIEVE SERWATKA has been elected financial 
secretary of the board of education of LaPorte, Ind., to 
succeed Mrs. W. H. Burden, who has resigned 
®& Dre. H. R. McCatt, formerly assistant director of 
training and professor of education at the University of 
Missouri, has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Waukegan, Ill. Dr. McCall, a well-known educator in 
Missouri, has been a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for the past four years. Previously he 
was superintendent of schools at Chillicothe for ten years, 
and prior to becoming superintendent at Chillicothe, he 
held positions as principal at Monett, and high school 
principal at Aurora, Lebanon, and Houston. He holds a 
B.S. degree from the Springfield State Teachers College, 
a master’s degree from the University of Missouri, and a 
doctor’s degree from the University. He has completed 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University 
and at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. McCall was elected by the board after a very 
thorough study of recommendations from ten outstanding 
universities of the country and was the winning candi 
date in a list of forty applicants. 
®& Super. W. Frank WarrEN, of Durham, N. C., has 
been re-elected for another two-year term. Mr. Warren 
has completed 12 years as head of the school system. 
> Supt. Georce SpraBerry, of Perry, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year 
® Marion Crouse, of Richmond, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Flushing. 
® Supt. E. B. Lyncu, of Red Oak, Iowa, has been re 
elected for a three-year term. 
® Crype Mease, of Traer, Iowa, has been re-elected 
for another year. ‘ 
> R. C. Anverson, of O'Neill, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Madison. 

& A. E. Mover, of Guthrie Center, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sidney. 
®&Surr. T. I. Frrest, of Plattsmouth, Neb., has been 
re-elected, with an increase of $300 in salary. 
®> Pror. Henry CiiInton Morrison, of Chicago, IIl., 
died suddenly at his home on March 19, following a 
heart attack. Dr. Morrison, who was 73, retired from 
the University of Chicago in July, 1937, with the rank 
of professor emeritus. He was the author of the book, 
“Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School’? and was 
the founder of the Morrison plan of teaching 
® ComMANDER FRANK CusHMAN, USNR, ‘who has 
been released from active duty with the navy, has re- 
turned to his position as consultant in vocational educa- 
tion in the vocational division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. He joined the staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in 1918 and served. as chief of the 
trade and industrial education service from 1922 to 1938, 
and as consultant in vocational education since 1938 
®> Super. E. W. Fannon, of Centerville, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 
® ArtHur R. Brock has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Storm Lake, Iowa, to succeed A. E. Ruby 
® Mayor D. S. Swanx, formerly chief of the educa- 
tional branch in the European theater of operations, has 
been appointed director of the veterans’ educational pro- 
gram at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He was at one time director of personnel services for the 
Cincinnati board of education. 
®Ciirrorpv D. DEAN, superintendent of schools at 
Lawrence, Kans., has resigned, after six years of service 
in the schools 
® JosepH Hernpon has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Skytown, Mo 
® Harotp Wetcn has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Denison, Iowa, to succeed L. P. Sewell 
® Joe Greerr, of Ollie, Iowa, has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Fremont 
®& Guy C. Davis has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Delta, Iowa 
®Supr. A. L. Krncery, of Klemme, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year. 
> H. G. Anpverson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Fontanelle, Iowa 
> Supr. Ross B. Bonnam, of Superior, Neb 
re-elected for another year 
> Supr. W J. Dunn, of Leigh, Neb., has been re- 
elected for a third term 


has been 
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“Plan now for the 


increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING” 


LOOK AHEAD to the day 
the veterans return 


It is estimated that the G. 1. Bill of Rights is going to increase school enroll- 
ments by millions; and that hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office machine skill, and specifically 


MONROE OPERATION, 


Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead in three ways. (1) Recom- 
mending the proper machine equipment for your future needs, (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text books, (3) Studying the 
employment area you serve, to see if you can get equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
-be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students, 


Office Practice Course—30)-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher's Manual. 


School Manuva! of Instruction—in 2 parts 
-elementary and advanced, $1.50 in- 
cluding answers, 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only .. . let us explain its availability 
under present conditions. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 





Educational Department 
Crange, New Jersey 





® Ira Georce has been elected superintendent of schools 
at O'Neill, Neb. 

> Supr. Eart S. Dreumer, of Ithaca, Mich., 
re-elected for another year 

& Supt. W. H. Cason, of Cynthiana, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another year 

> Dr. Epwarp C. Ex.iort, president of Purdue Uni 
versity for the past 22 years, is retiring at the close of 
the school year in June. 

® E. E. Fert, superintendent of schools for 35 years at 
Holland, Mich., is retiring at the close of the school year 
in June. C. C. Crawrorp, of Ann Arbor, will succeed 
Mr. Fell 

® Supt. Dwicnt B. Iretanp, of Birmingham, Ill., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

® Don CLIKEMAN has taken the superintendency at 
Winslow, Ill 

® The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has voted to 
name School 86 the DeWitt S. Morgan School, after the 
late DeWitt S. Morgan, former superintendent of schools 
> W. F. Wess has been appointed a member of the 
school board at Dexter, Mo. He takes the place of Max 
Chancellor who has entered the armed service 


has been 


> E. G. Kettoce, of Clintonville, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Beaver Dam, to succeed A. 
H. Luedke. 

> Supt. Wittiam C. Grese, of Racine, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

> C. M. Bartruc, superintendent of schools at lowa 
Falls, Iowa, has resigned, the same to take effect at the 
close of the school year. 

> Supt. W. F. Suretey, of Marshalltown, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year. 

> C. H. Brayton, superintendent of schools at Williams, 
Iowa, has resigned 

> Supr. W. F. Kruscuxe, of Rhinelander, Wis., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, beginning July 1, 
1945. Mr. Kruschke began his service in the schools in 
July, 1928. 

®> Lawrence L. Berner, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been elected president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges for 1945-46. Due to the cancellation of 
the annual meeting, scheduled to be held in St. Louis, 
the election was held by mail in March. 

®> Harotp Wirson has been elected president of the 
school board at Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Many factors enter into the efficient planning of a 
laboratory or research center for advanced students. 
Because of this, planning is not merely a matter of 
selecting equipment, but a task that demands a 
high and specialized type of creative understanding, 
skill, and long, practical experience. 


What Sheldon Planning Engineers have 
accomplished for others is a dependable 
index of what can be done for you. Ac- 
quaint us with your laboratory needs and 
your planning problems . . . Sheldon Plan- 
ning Engineers will be happy to work 
with you. 


gE. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 










MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


9 ‘ The first two years on the schedule are con- 
eac h ers S a | aries sidered a probationary period for teachers enter- 
ing the system with less than two years’ teaching 
experience. Incoming teachers receive full credit 





NEW CLINTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Clinton, Iowa, has and half credit for the next four years of ex- 
adopted a single-salary schedule, which was pré perience. Twelve semester hours of additional 
pared by a committee of teachers working under training barriers are established at the seventh 
the direction of Supt. J. R. Mounce year level and at the twelfth-year level, and the 

Under the schedule, differentials of $200 have annual increments beyond these levels are con 
been established for each additional year of ditioned upon meeting these barrier requirements 
training beyond the minimum requirement of Teachers who have completed two years of 
two years. Annual increments of $50 for a period experience will be given the minimum salary of 
of 14 years are established for all training groups, $1,400. Those with three years of experience will 
but no teacher may receive both the $50 annua! be paid a minimum of $1,600 and a maximum of 
increase and the $200 differential for moving into $2,300. The minimum for teachers with a 
the next higher training group in the same year bachelor’s degree is $1,800, and the maximum 





for their first two vears of teaching experience 


$2,500, Teachers holding a master’s degree wil] 
receive a minimum of $2,000 and a maximum of 
$2,700. 

In-service teachers will be placed in their train- 
ing group on the schedule at $50 above their 
1944-45 salary for the next year, with adjust- 
ments where necessary to eliminate gross inequali- 
ties resulting from the old position-type schedule. 


NEW HUNTINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Huntington, N. "6 
has approved a new salary schedule, prepared by 
the board’s salary committee. The schedule calls 
for new maximum salaries, to be reached by 
annual increments of $100 to $200 per year, 

Teachers in elementary schools will be paid a 
minimum salary of $1,500 a year, with 15 annual 
increments of $100, up to a maximum of $3,000 
per year; head teachers will be given an addi- 
tional $100 per year. 

Teachers in secondary schools will be paid a 
minimum of $1,700 per year, with 15 annual 
increments of $100, up to a maximum of $3,200, 
The dean and guidance director will be paid an 
additional $300 per year. 

Principals in elementary schools will be paid 
a maximum of $4,000 per year, attained by annual 
increments of $100 each; an additional $200 
per year will be paid if a principal supervises two 
schools. 

Principals in junior high schools will be paid 
a maximum of $5,000 per year, attained by 
annual increments of $100. Principals in senior 
high schools will be paid a maximum of $5,500 
per year, attained by annual increments of $100. 

The superintendent of buildings will be paid 
a minimum of $3,000 per year, with six annual 
increments of $100, up to a maximum of $3,600. 
An additional sum of $200 per year will be paid 
to cover transportation. 


LA SALLE-PERU REVISES SALARY SCHEDULE 

The La Salle-Peru township high school and 
junior college board, at La Salle, Ill., has revised 
its salary schedule to raise the entire schedule by 
at least $300. Under the plan, the $300 yearly 
bonus granted for the past two years as a cost- 
of-living increase has been included in the salary 
schedule for 1945-46. This provision makes the 
beginning salary $1,500 for women and $1,700 
for men, and the maximum $2,900 for women and 
$3,100 for men. 


TUCSON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Tucson, Ariz., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the school year 
1944-45, which involves a number of adjustments 
intended to meet the present increased cost of 
living. Superintendent Robert D. Morrow states 
that the schedule calls for a minimum of $1,344 
for elementary teachers and a maximum of $2,- 
304. Teachers, who hold a master’s degree will be 
given $100 additional annually. Teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools will receive a 
minimum of $1,440 and will rise to a maximum 
of $2,400. Instructors who hold a master’s degree 
will receive $96 additional annually. 

In order to meet the present increase in the 
cost of living; a total bonus of $420 will be 
added to the base salary of every teacher on the 
staff. The board of education uses figures set by 
the U. S. Department of Labor for the cost-of- 
living bonuses and reserves the right to raise or 
decrease any bonus on the basis of a general 
rise or drop in living costs. 

The contracts made with new teachers allow 
$48 per year above the minimum, for each year 
of teaching experience in other school districts up 
to a total of six years. 

The salary schedule contemplates a fixed annual 
increase of $96 per year, but the board reserves 
the right in cases of financial emergency to limit 
this figure to $48, or in extreme stringency to 
withhold an inérease. If a teacher’s service is not 
considered satisfactory, an increase may be denied 
or partly withheld 

Teachers serving the first two years are on trial 
and thereafter are considered as holding continuing 
contracts during satisfactory service 
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a RCA Sound Systems provide simple and efficient 
= means for instant distribution of radio programs, 

Y., recordings, lectures and emergency announcements 
== to any or all rooms of your school—Sound Ampli- 

by = fication in auditorium, lunchroom, assembly hall, 
—s gym or playground brings entertainment and 
instruction to larger audiences 





Intercommunication 
Facilities place the school administrator, staff and 
faculty members in instant touch with each other. 


The 16mm RCA Sound Film Projector brings movies 
into the school to familiarize the student with 
people, places and things; it is easy to operate, 
simple to maintain — RCA FM Transmitters and 
Receivers provide the finest in FM equipment for 
every broadcast need; for better reception and for 
wider use of radio in the classroom. 


Victor Records bring authentic audio instruction 


into the school. Thousands of excellent records are 


e available to help teach music, speech, languages, 
drama, history, literature. Play them on the famous 
Victrola, made exclusively by RCA Victor; it pro- 


vides superb tone-quality reproduction. 
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J » RCA Sound Equipment, J6mm Projectors, FM Trans- « 
l 


= i | mitters and Receivers, Victor Records and Victrolas 
et by —for every school need. Send for free booklet 
a “RCA School Sound Systems in Elementary, Junior 
eneral and Senior High Schools.”’ Write: The Educational 
Department, 43-26C, RCA Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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Buy MORE War Bonds 
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Look, Mr. Early Bird, we really don’t mind if you fly away 


with just that one little piece of Hyloplate—that is, we don't 
mind if you really need a blackboard for all the little Early 
Birds. But, please, Mr. Early Bird, please don't waste it 


because what with the war and all, we're not quite as spry 
on shipments as we used to be. 


Think, Mr. Early Bird, think about Jim Wallace, superintendent 
down at Goper Hollow. Jim’s been waiting patiently (well, 
pretty patiently), almost two months for his Hyloplate, and if 
we don’t send him his blackboard pretty quick, he’s going to 
be off us for life—which would be very bad, Mr. Early Bird, 
because he’s young yet and might be superintendent for 


years and years. 


What's that, Mr. Early Bird? . . 


. Oh, so you WEREN'T going 


to fly away with that piece of Hyloplate after all? ... You 
say you were JUST WAVING IT to let all the other superin- 
tendents know they should order THEIR Hyloplate earlier this 
year? That's different, Mr. Early Bird, thanks! We're really 
obliged to you because that’s what WE were going to tell 


them. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


“Speci 


HYLOPLATE Blackboard—it has no equal’’— 


available through leading school supply distributors. 


Manufacturers 


Dept. AMS 55 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


0 DE bik Sk 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Hastings, Neb. The school board has voted 
to increase the salaries of women teachers by 
$120 a year, and those of men teachers by $150 
a year. A total of 134 teachers will benefit from 
the increases. 

® Columbus, Neb. All reappointed teachers 
have been given increases in salary averaging 
$220 a year. 

® Jennings, Mo. The salaries of members of 
the teaching staff have been increased an average 
of 14 per cent for the school year 1945-46. The 
increases have raised the average salary to 
$2,204. 

® Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has given 
blanket increases of $10 per month to 160 elemen- 
tary and high school teachers, effective in Septem- 
ber, 1945. The increases which will amount to 
$100 per year are in addition to the regular annual 


increases given for merit and continuous employ- 
ment. 

® Norfolk, Neb. An over-all salary increase 
totaling $17,760 has been voted by the Norfolk 
board of education for faculty members teach- 
ing in the Junior College and public schools. 
The board appointed Daniel Hallstrom principal 
of the junior high school. 

® Newport, Ky. The 1945-46 budget of the 
school board provides salary increases for teach- 
ers receiving the maximum wage of $1,870 to 
$2,000 and increases of $180 per year for those 
receiving less than the maximum. Teachers below 
the maximum will receive annual increases of $5 
per month until they reach the maximum. 

® New Orleans, La. The school board has 
taken action to abolish the pay cut of 2.1 per 
cent and to bring the teachers’ salaries up to 
the 1943-44 level. The April checks included the 
2.1 per cent restoration since September 1. 
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> Wisner, Neb. All reappointed teachers have 
been given increases of 8 per cent for the school 
year 1945-46. 
® Tomahawk, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, to become effec. 
tive in September, 1945. The schedule provides 
increases of $10 per month. 
> Bartlesville, Okla. The board has given in- 
creases in salary, ranging from $25 to $210, to 
all teachers. The increases bring the minimum 
salaries to $1,350 and provide varying increases 
to teachers below the $1,500 mark. 

& St. Louis, Mo. A cost-of-living bonus of 
$100 for the current year has been given to 
teachers and other employees with salaries of 
from $2,901 to $5,000. 
® Appleton, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers for the next 
year totaling $35,000 per year. A beginning salary 
of $1,550 has been set for teachers with four 
years of professional education, and $1,650 for 
those with five years of education. 
> Bettendorf, Iowa. All teachers have been 
given increases for the next year averaging $30 
per month, and ranging from $5 to $40 per 
month. 

& Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has 
approved a proposal for a single-salary schedule, 
providing a minimum salary of $1,300 and in- 
creases up to a maximum of $100. 
® Dexter, Mo. In order to equalize the salaries 
of grade and high school teachers having the 
same qualifications, the board of education has 
increased the salaries of grade teachers $10 per 
month. In addition, all teachers have been given 
an additional $10 per month cost-of-living 
increase. 
® Decatur, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a new single-salary schedule, calling for increases 
of from $50 to $125 per year for teachers, effec- 
tive in September. Salaries will be increased each 
year of teaching experience until the maximum 
has been reached. 

Teachers with two years’ training will start 
at $1,300, and will receive increases of $50 per 
year until the maximum of $1,825 is reached; 
those with three years’ training will start at 
$1,400 and will advance to a maximum of $1,- 
925; those with four years’ experience, or a 
bachelor’s degree, will start at $1,400 and will 
work toward a maximum of $2,400; those with 
five years’ training, or a master’s degree will 
start at $1,500 and will work toward a maximum 
of $2,500. 

& Spring Valley, Ill. The school’ board has 
given salary increases to all members of the 
school faculty, amounting to a total of $1,700. 
®& Edwardsville, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, calling for a 
reclassification of teachers on the basis of expe- 
rience and preparation for teaching. Teachers in 
Class C, without degrees and with less than three 
years’ training, will be paid a minimum of $1,200, 
with increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,- 
500 after seven years. Teachers with three years’ 
training will begin at $1,250 and will be paid 
annual increases up to a maximum of $1,650 
at the end of eight years. 

Teachers in Class B, with a bachelor’s degree, 
and with additional hours of training, will receive 
special consideration. They will receive a minimum 
salary of $1,400, and will work up to a maximum 
of $1,850 at the end of nine years. Those with 
a master’s degree, in Class A, will begin at $1,600 
and will work to the maximum of $2,200 after 
12 years. 
> Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a proposal for the reclassification of all 
employees, and providing new classifications and 
wage ranges for the year 1945-46. 

& Silvis, Ill. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, calling for new minimum 
salaries, effective in September, 1945. Teachers 
with two years’ college training will receive 4 
beginning salary of $100 per* month; those with 
three years’ training, $113; those with a bachelor's 
degree, $125 per month; and those with a masters 
degree, $142. 
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UAKER WILLIAM PENN, who 
Sina a profligate court for 
liberty and justice, speaks again 
through motion pictures—and 
through the magic of a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projector. 


The timeliness of the film,‘‘Cour- 
ageous Mr. Penn,” can hardly be 
questioned. It is history that is par- 
ticularly interesting and inspiring 
in the light of present-day problems. 


This and the thousands of other 
fine 16mm. sound films for the 
study of history, geography, the 
manualarts, and every other school 
subject, may be rented from the 
B&H Filmosound Library. The 
cost is moderate, yet as presented 


SCHOOL BOARD 


in these films any subject becomes 
alive, vital, full of meaning. And 
when shown with a Filmosound 
Projector, both pictures and sound 
are clear and natural. 


War-accelerated research in 
Opti-onics—optics, electronics, 
and mechanics—is resulting in 
Filmosounds even better than be- 
fore. Better in true-to-life sound; 
in cooler, more quiet operation; in 
simplified controls. 


* * * 


Send the coupon for information 
on films and Filmosounds. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


m@ £45 Howll 


JOURNAL 


With Liberty at Stake, 


“Courageous Mr. Penn” Speaks Again 


SCHOOLS ARE ORDERING FILMOSOUNDS NOW 
Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on Filmosound orders. We will fill school 
orders in the sequence of their receipt 
as equipment becomes available. To 
avoid unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 





Buy and Hold More War Bonds 





Pete Kes ese ee ee Se ee eee 


: BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
‘ 7144 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
1 Please send information on: () Film, ‘*Cour- 
1 ageous Mr. Penn’"’; () Educational Films; 
i () Filmosounds. 
' 
School... 
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State 
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THE NEGLECT OF PROPER CARE 


Is one reason why textbook costs are mounting and your book invest- 
ment depreciating so fast. 


Enormous quantities of school books are worn out and discarded 
annually—and to avoid an acute shortage later on—the books Now 
in Use must be made to last Longer. 


USE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


' 

: 

' 

: 

' to strengthen and reinforce the bindings 
receive the daily wear and handling 
i lessen the friction between the desk top and the book 
: 

| 

! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 





LOS ANGELES PLANS FOR 100,000 VETERANS 


Authorization for establishment of a veterans 
educational service office as a function of the 
Los Angeles city schools has been authorized by 
the Los Angeles board of education. 

With an initial staff of three located at Los 
Angeles College, it is estimated the office will 
cost $3,500 before end of the current school year. 
It is manned by two full-time certificated counse- 
lors and one clerical employee. 

Objective of the veterans’ office, as outlined by 
Howard A. Campion, assistant superintendent in 
charge of adult education and vocational service, 
will be: 

1. Co-ordinate the guidance, counseling, and 
servicing of veterans»in the Los Angeles city 
schools 

2. Conduct necessary studies to determine the 
needs and nature of service required for 
veterans 

3. Provide testing service in the field of inter- 
est, aptitude, general intelligence, academic adjust- 
ment, and vocational ability and adjustment 

4. Evaluate military experience in terms of 
credits required for high school graduation or 
college entrance 

5. Provide personal counseling in order that 
veterans may arrive at a proper plan for con- 
tinuing their education 

6. Recommend educational 
veteran in terms of his needs. 

“In World War I California sent 187,000 to 
the armed services and 800,000 veterans later 
made California their home,” said Campion. 
“About 400,000 Californians now are serving in 
this war and we may reasonably expect nearly 
2,000,000 may take up residence here after 
it is over. 

“Reliable estimates are that 1 in 10 will need 
educational adjustment, many of them to com- 
plete high school courses, or a total of 200,000 
in the state. Probably nearly half of these will 
be in the Los Angeles area.” 


service for the 


RIVER STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE 
SQUAD AT RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Under the direction of Mrs. Elsie Waugh Mac- 
Leod, adviser in the River Street Junior High 
School, a service squad was organized several 
years ago. Each home-room teacher participated 
by having her class elect members for service. 
In choosing the students, such facts are stressed 
as (1) good esprit de corps, (2) doing a job 
well, (3) dependability, (4) trustworthiness, (5) 
courtesy, (6) diplomacy, (7) co-operativeness, (8) 
alertness, (9) pleasing personality, (10) physical 
fitness, (11) punctuality, (12) loyalty. 

After the twenty students were selected, a gen- 
eral meeting was held, at which four captains and 
four lieutenants were selected, with the remain- 
ing 12 pupils serving as privates. Each has his 
own task to perform. The squad has been con- 
tinued each year with increasing success. 

Some of the duties of the service squad will 
be of interest: 

Signs are posted stressing the main topics for 
discussion, including (1) cleanup week, (2) 
courtesy week, (3) punctuality, (4) good-resolu- 
tions, (5) success 

Check running in halls, yelling, and tardiness 

Meet and direct strangers entering building 

Direct traffic in halls 

Perform errands — carry 
materials 

Keep floors clean 

Check temperature and lighting 

Open windows and adjust shades 

Check quarrels on school grounds and 
accidents 

Guide new students or groups of students 

Assist with morning exercises 

Introduce visitors to teachers and classes 

Help younger students with clothes 

A bowling team was organized from the service 
squad, and theater parties and visits to other 
schools were enjoyed. 

In September and June of each year, an 
assembly program is presented in the school 


books and _ school 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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auditorium by the squad in order to bring before 
the entire student body the purpose and need 
of character training for citizenship. A variety 
of topics are discussed, including appreciation, 
co-operation, leadership, citizenship, school spirit. 

The work has developed .a group of happy 
children, in the ages of 5 to 16, living together 
in harmony, guided by a group of fine junior 
high school students, each with a task to perform. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE HANDLES ALL 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


The public schools of Monett, Mo., under the 
direction of Mr. E. E. Camp, superintendent of 
schools, have created an advisory committee in 
the high school. This committee which comprises 
Dr. George Ryden and five teachers gives’ advice 
on all matters of education, particularly financial 
and building matters. In fact, its scope is as 
broad as the school program is in the local 
community. 

During the school year 1944-45 the Monett 
schools did one novel thing for youth which 
appears to be out of the ordinary. A part of 
one grade school building was remodeled for use 
as a recreation hall for the students. The 
recreation hall is a sort of “Teen Town” idea 
and is entirely financed by the board of educa- 
tion. One of the local teachers acts as a paid 
supervisor, and an executive committee of five 
members assists the supervisor. An advisory 
council, comprising citizens, students, and teach- 
ers includes 18 persons in its membership. Teen 
Town is limited to students of the high school 
and junior college and no student is required 
to pay a fee for the privilege of participating 
in its activities. A juke box, games, and other 
activities are furnished by the school board. The 
board also furnished the paint and materials for 
the redecoration of the rooms. 

During the year the schools have conducted 
publicity programs for Red Cross, War Bond, 
War Chest, and Wastepaper drives. 
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ti broke down the barriers 


to “women in business” 


Amid the gravest masculine doubts and a 
general lifting of eyebrows, the business 
offices of the late 1870's were first opened 
to young ladies. 

Necessity dictated this radical innovation. 
For businessmen were buying a strange 
device, a “type-writer”, newly put on the 
market by E. Remington & Sons. This ma- 
chine so speeded the exchange of letters 
and reports that soon there were not suf- 
ficient men available to cope with the 
activity it created. 


The typewriter was the tool with which 





women first pried open the doors of bus- 


iness. They used it well: it helped them 
ore ‘ 

ed grow indispensable in offices. 
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Today millions of women type on Reming- 


the Armed Forces, war plants, essential 
industries — type on the Model Seventeen, 
the machine which has performed so bril- 


the liantly in this war. 
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any other make ...and that’s your surest 
guarantee that Remington Rand’s “type- 


ee writer of tomorrow”, with a new and 


+: smoother touch, a new and swifter action, 
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Hamilton's All 








~ = Two Rivers, Wis. 


ee Position 


in stock!! 
ready to ship 


For science laboratory-classrooms .. . 
Purpose 4-student 
table, equipped with service outlets, 
double cupboards, removable equip- 


. HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Please send full details on All Purpose Science Equipment. 


sink between, 


Ideal where space is a factor! 


Two Rivers 
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ment trays and roomy knee-spaces. 
Four students can work efficiently at 
this table, either individually or as 
partners. Or order a combination of 
two 4-student tables, with soapstone 
to accommodate an 
8-student set up for combined science. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


May, 1945 








RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS IN MOLDING 
PUBLIC OPINION TOWARD PEACE 


The responsibility of the teacher for guiding 
students and molding public opinion in the direc- 
tion of a lasting peace has been aptly portrayed 
by Mr. Harold L. Blackwood, president of the 
board of education at Pontiac, M-ch., in a 
statement which he prepared for the local teach- 
ers’ association. 

Mr. Blackwood called attention to the fact that 
very few people under any form of government 
enjoy real intellectual freedom. Most people have 
never visualized it. He emphasizes that an open- 
minded mental outlook must be developed by 
reconstructing and liberalizing the system of edu- 
cation. Wars, he said, stem from overstimulation 
of the undesirable emotions, and these must be 
suppressed and the opposite emotions stimulated 
by practical knowledge from the earliest years. 

No teacher, according to Mr. Blackwood, has a 
greater responsibility for future thinking than 
the elementary teacher. The teacher has a 
responsibility second to none in the matter of 
molding character and training youth to be 
governed by reason. Young folks should be en- 
couraged to develop a critical attitude and to 
create a fearless, questioning mind. 

Teachers can also help in guiding discussions 
for seeking knowledge and truth. Ignorance and 
superstition must be eliminated. There are signs 
in the world that this condition is to be 
changed and that all people will rise intellectually. 

The present situation in the world today, said 
Mr. Blackwood, proves that all of our customs 
have failed miserably in the most important job 
of all, that of creating a peaceful society. It is 
necessary to begin at once the process of releas- 
ing youth from enslavement to emotional forces 
of the ages which have led us into this worst 
of all wars. It is necessary to begin to develop 
thinking individuals, who will be free in mind, 
-who will consider themselves world citizens, and 
who will be guided just a little by the mind 
rather than by the baser instincts. 


A PROGRAM TO STIMULATE ATTENDANCE 


Under the direction of Mr. Harlan Fisher, 
superintendent of schools, Bayport, Minn., a new 
program has been introduced to stimulate attend- 
ance and reduce tardiness. 

Under the plan, a half-holiday is given each 
student who is neither absent nor tardy for the 
preceding six weeks’ period. The plan means that 
each student works for himself and is rewarded 
for his individual efforts. 

The half-holiday plan seeks to eliminate the 
problem of parents keeping their children out 
of school to go shopping, to get a permanent 
wave, to Visit a relative, to go to a show, or 
some other trivial reason. The plan has succeeded 
very well since the only valid excuse for staying 
out of school now is illness or an accident. Boys 
and girls are convinced that they should care for 
their business on Saturdays, and they now refuse 
to stay away from school except for illness. 
Tardiness has almost disappeared. Most of the 
boys and girls are in their places from five 
to ten minutes before the tardy bell, and some 
come even as early as fifteen minutes before 
school starts. 

Students who are neither absent nor tardy for 
six weeks are given a half-holiday on the Friday 
following. Those not earning the privilege report 
to school on the day designated, meet with some 
teacher, and spend the time working on various 
school projects. 

The attendance has been found to be 
distinctly better than in previous years. There 
is little or no make-up work and each student 
is better able to keep up with the class. Students 
who become ill are encouraged to remain at 
home, for they do not lose the half-holiday when 
they are ill. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
® Kalamazoo, Mich. A committee of teachers 
has begun work on a revision of the sick-leave 
policy. A study made by Mr. L. D. Lundberg, 
of Flint, Mich., in August, 1944, revealed perti- 


nent information on practices in operation govern- 
ing pay for teacher absences in 12 Michigan 
cities, . 

® Mayor LaGuardia, of New York City, has 
vetoed a plan of the board of education to set 
up an extended sick-leave plan and to provide 
a fund for the operation of the plan. The board 
had asked for $300,000 to liberalize the present 
arrangement. 

® Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
passed a rule requiring teachers to file a written 
notice with the superintendent one month before 
they may be released from their contracts. 

> Council Bluffs, Iowa. All school employees 
will be given five days per year additional leave 
to attend the funerals of relatives, under a new 
rule of the school board. The additional leave 
was granted following an appeal by the local 
teachers’ club. 

® The state teachers’ placement bureau at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been discontinued as a result 
of pressure from private placement officials. The 
bureau which had 3500 teachers on its active 
list, will be liquidated by July 1. 

® The Iowa Senate has taken a stand for the 
raising of the professional standing of the state’s 
teachers, It approved an amendment to a Senate 
bill, increasing the minimum qualifications for 
obtaining teachers’ certificates progressively until 
August 31, 1952. By 1952, two years of college 
training will be necessary for a teacher to obtain 
a certificate. 

& Supt. Loy Norrix, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
called the attention of the board of education to 
the difficulty of maintaining a balanced teaching 
staff. Under the rules of the board, newly em- 
ployed teachers can be given credit for only five 
years’ experience received in other school districts. 
The available supply of men teachers is now 
made up only of older teachers and these are 
unwilling to sacrifice their incomes based on years 
of experience as teachers. Mr. Norrix has sug- 
gested that the salary schedule should be more 
flexible to meet the situation. 
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BERKELEY SCHOOLS PLAN FOR 
POSTWAR NEEDS 


(Concluded from page 50) 


WHY NOT 


homes. This is particularly true where traffic 
hazards must be met. Study is being given 
to the possibility of erecting several such 
primary units where conditions may justify 
the experiment, and where it might be possible 
to expand a primary building into an elemen- 
tary school in later years. 


SCHOOL 


The attention of the board is also being Program 
focused upon future educational policies, upon 
the wise choice of new school-building sites, cL Oc K s 
and upon indicated future enrollment. Play- Cee 


ground area is an unusually important factor, 
for as industrial and residential communities 


Automatic 
develop it becomes increasingly difficult to 


find sites which are adequate as well as desir- Control 
able and within reasonable cost limits. Of 
equal importance is the consideration given of 


to the need for additional administrative units, 
including facilities for an expanding visual- 
education program, and recognition of tenta- 
tive plans to make use of television and other 

possible postwar developments. . 
The Berkeley school system has long been 
recognized as willing to pioneer in educational 
development. More than twenty years ago the 
first of the now nationally known “co- 
ordinating councils” was introduced by the 
present superintendent of schools and Mr. 
August Vollmer, then chief of the Police 


Dismissal 


Signals? 


Accurate 
as Arlington! 






This “X-Ray” view shows a National Elec- 


Department of Berkeley. The development of 
this service has given national recognition to 


tric Program Clock with cover removed, 
revealing the precision construction that 


as eta y ‘ makes it the most accurate — most reliable 
these two officials. In the initiation of experi- 


. mental programs in other areas of social and 
an community value the Berkéley schools have 
long taken a leading role. Through the wise 


yet the simplest, low-cost mechanism 
available for Automatic 


Signal Control 






, : ; NATIONAL Program Clocks are made for 

las counsel and active assistance of Dr. Louise 1 20, % es Saeeas ee 
“ ' Hector, M.D., president for many years of te ; ae i Ms , 
~ | the board of education, Berkeley nursery automatic week-end silencing relays for each 
ent schools are known throughout the nation. circuit — ideal to operate 110 volt bells or 

Studies of postwar needs will continue to 5uzzers, the most reliable current source. 
_ engage the attention of Berkeley school offi- Made for 1, 2, 3 or 4 circuits or signals. 
ore cials, but the splendid accomplishments of the 

past nine years may well indicate the value For CORRECT Time, 
joes of efficient and thoughtful planning for any , : , Ar 
an board of education faced with the rapid — Tune in with NATIONAL 
ave and sometimes unforeseen — developments of 

f 4 Ss 

— ce NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 
Des —_— _—_————_—_—-— 
sult I’S NOT THE SCHOOL BOARD’S FAULT 600 E.MILWAUKEE AVENUE DETROIT 2. MICHIGAN 
io (Concluded from page 21) 








giving of his time and his thought to the 
great program of public education with 
recognition for his services rationed. At 
meetings he deliberates and decides and 
hurries for there is never enough time. 
Between meetings he listens to citizens 
viewing with tireless alarm, he welcomes 
Suggestions with chronically open arms, he 
occasionally promises immediate investiga- 
tion, and he is always faced with crying 
needs and vexing problems. But strangely 
he does go on in sincerity and devotion, 
trying to give the public the schools they 
want and trying, too, to get them to want 
even better ones against considerable odds. 
Collectively, at least, we are astonishing 
the world with the great and sprawling 


American school system, like the democracy 
it serves, not neat and tidy but full of 
vigér and hope. 





—____._¢@— 


PERSONAL NEWS 
> Omer Carmicnaet, of Lynchburg, Va., has 
elected superintendent of schools at 
succeeds Zenos F. Scott. 
> Supr. R. H. Burton, of Idabel, 
re-elected for his eleventh year. 
> Supt. Tom Hansen, of Hobart, Okla., has been re- 
elected for his tenth year 
> Supt. J. R. Mounce, of Clinton, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term beginning in August, 1945. 
> H. B. Son, for 13 years superintendent of schools 
at Geneva, Neb., died in the York Lutheran Hospital on 
March 31. He was a graduate of Otterbein College and 
received his professional training in the University of 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and Columbia Universities 
> Henry M. Wasem, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been 
re-elected president of the board of education. 


been 
Louisville, Ky. He 


Okla., has been 


> Dr. C. K. Risser has been elected president of the 
school board at Maquoketa, Iowa. 

> Dr. F. N. Core has been elected president of the 
school board at Iowa Falls, lowa. 

> Joun P. Kerry has been electéd president of the 
school board at Iowa City, Iowa. 

» The school board at Ames, Iowa, has reorganized with 
Dr. WILLIAM Murray as president, and Franx P. 
HOWELL as secretary. 

> Frank P. Nacet is the new member of the school 
board at St. Louis, Mo. He succeeds John A. Fleischli 
who refused a re-election. 

> Supt. Paut B. Jaconson, of Davenport, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, with an increase in 
salary 

> H. M. Drxon, former superintendent of schools at 
Bedford, Ind., has been given the “distinguished service 
award” by the Indiana City and Town Superintendents’ 
Association. Mr. Dixon was superintendent at Kendall- 
ville before his retirenient in July, 1944. 

> Rosert Frencn, of Pontiac, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Springfield, Ill 
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It’s amazing the speedy way BRITEN- 
ALL makes dirt vanish—from all types 
of floors and painted or varnished sur- 
faces. And less time taken to clean 
floors means more time available for 





other maintenance duties. No wonder 
BRITEN-ALL is replacing time and 
money-wasting cleaning methods, in 
hundreds of America’s schools. One 
trial will convince you. 


FAST and SAFE 


BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepar- 
ed liquid cleaning compound. Cleans 
floors quicker and cleaner. Absolutely 
SAFE. Contains no grit or acid— 
nothing to injure the finest of floors. 


More economical, too, because highly 


concentrated—more gallons of more 
efficient cleaning solution per ounce. 
Try it. 


Consult Us— If you have floor cleaning prob- 
lems . 
high—in maintenance time or supplies—let 
Vestal analyze your problem. Perhaps we can 
suggest a better way. 





DO WE ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 
(Concluded from page 40) 

The situation reminds one of a farm. If a farm 
is allowed to remain without cultivation for 
several years, the weeds will grow up and take 
over. Without attention a farm is soon worthless. 
The same is true with any generation of our 
youth. Now is the time they should be getting 
all the schooling possible. After this war we shall 
need leaders, and only those boys and girls who 
have at least a high-school education will stand 
a chance. 

National organizations, governmental and 
private, have held conferences, adopted standards, 
advanced recommendations, but it is up to local 


communities to see that these are applied. What 
are some of the things we might do? 
First, we should organize a “Stay in School 


Campaign.” Many thousands of children are leav- 
ing school for work as soon as they reach the 
end of the compulsory attendance age. Others 
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. if your floor cleaning expense is too 


ICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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take summer employment and fail to return to 
school. This has happened to thousands of our 
boys and girls as shown by the drop in high- 
school enrollment in recent years. 

We should conduct the “Stay in School Cam- 
paign,” the year round to reach the young people 
and their parents, emphasize the value of educa- 
tion, the variety of courses available to students 
of different aptitudes and interests. So often our 
people condemn high school for not having a 
wide variety of courses, when actually they have 


not inquired as to what the secondary school 
does offer. 
Simultaneously, see that schools are kept up 


to standard, and if possible, improved. Do what- 
ever is possible to make the schools meaningful, 
attractive, useful, to children and young people. 

Conduct a survey of the work children are 
doing outside of school hours. Make public the 
findings, and urge appropriate action — legislative, 
administrative, and educational. 
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Consider the needs for schoolwork projects, 
Co-operative programs of school and work for 
older children may be the one remaining effective 
method of reducing the number of children who 
leave school, and of steering children into suitable 
types of employment outside of school hours. 

Finally, reduce illegal employment. Illegaj 
employment has reached staggering proportions 
in many sections. State labor departments aj] 
over the country report that they cannot cope 
with the situation. Why not urge individuals to 
report instances of illegal employment to the 
enforcement authorities. It is the duty of schoo] 
people to help guide and counsel the young 
people of this generation. Do we accept the 
challenge ? 


LET THE SCHOOL BOARD RECONSIDER 
ITS INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 46) 
and accident, etc., should be routine require- 
ments. Fire drills are required in most states, 
Frequent practice drills, particularly at the 
beginning of the school year, are essential to 
promote system and speed. A chart showing 
stair and fire exits for each room should be 
furnished and posted by each teacher. Fire 
drills should consider various emergencies such 
the blockade of one stairway, pupils 
gymnasium or basement, pupils in lunchrooms, 
etc. In order to avoid the possibility of stair- 
way trampling, it advisable to have no 
primary pupils above the first floor. The local 
fire-district chief, the local fire underwriters, 
and insurance adjusters will be ready to 
respond to a request td inspect buildings for 
possible sources of fire and accident hazards 
and to recommend improvements. 

In conclusion, the following items based 
on experience should be considered: 

1. Cheap insurance not 
money. 

2. It is advisable to cover all possible sources 
of claims to an amount which will adequately 
protect the district in case of loss. 

3. Equalize annual premiums so that no year 


as 


is 


does always save 


is a heavy one. 

4. Consult with agents, adjusters, and under- 
writers or insurance counsel and follow their 
advice. 

5. Insurance savings may be made through: 
(a) adequate appraisals and surveys; (b) eighty 
per cent coinsurance clause on fire coverage; (c) 
bus fleet coverage insurance; (d) three- to five- 


year policies on fire insurance. 

6. It is generally advisable to divide policies 
totaling $40,000 or more of fire insurance among 
several companies. 


7. Careful surveys should be made on the 
amounts to cover by bonding. 

The insurance register, report forms, and 
other data must be complete and immediately 
accessible 

Nee eee ee 
PAPER TRUST FUND CREATED 
The establishment of a trust fund, financed 


through the sale of wastepaper in the schools to 
support college scholarships for boys and girls, 
has been suggested to the Chicago board of educa- 
tion by John R. Robinson, of the Chicago News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 

He suggested that a trust fund be started by 
appropriating 20 per cent of the present treasury 


which, he said, would mean that every time the 
schools sold a ton of paper, $3 would be added 
to the fund. The establishment of such a fund 
would receive strong local support and would 
constitute an added incentive for the pupils, 
parents, and the general public. 

During the year 1944 the elémentary schools 
alone collected $162,000 through the sale of 
wastepaper. The figures for the high schools 
would bring the total well above the $200,000 


mark. 


Caton re-PaLMouwePEET SOAPS 


CREASE CLEANING EFFICIENCY 


ss | Next time you order soaps and cleaners, find refinishing — you save work — you save money! 

out about Colgate-Palmolive-Peet maintenance So call in a Colgate-Palmolive- Peet repre- 
soaps. They increase cleaning efficiencyandsave sentative and ask for details and prices on the 
in three important ways. quantities you need. No obligation, of course. 
* Yes, by standardizing on these high-quality Or, write direct to our Industrial Department 
to soaps, you purchase fewer soap types—yousave at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 
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A wheel serves long 
but not forever 


It’s the same with radiator 
traps. If your steam heating sys- 
tem is slow in heating up, indef- 
inite in supply of heat, excessive 
in use of steam, then examine 

our radiator traps. They may 
be wasting valuable fuel. 


Traps ‘that allow uncondensed 
steam to escape into returns, or 
that close too soon and hold up 
condensate in radiators should 
be replaced. Traps that operate 
roperly insure against waste of 
live” steam . . . make full use of 
curtailed fuel supply. Webster 
Traps can be repaired without 
detaching from radiators. Here's 





old seat. Insert the new seat. 
Screw the new Webster Thermo- 
static Assembly into the original 
cap. We will supply the installer 
with written instructions and lend 
any special tools needed. 


Webster Representatives are 
trained heating specialists whose 
services are available to help 
keep heating systems in first 
class operating condition. Con- 
sult the phone book. Or write for 
booklet “How Much Steam Waste 
in Your Heating System.” pegs. ass 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 


Heating: : Representatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


By the makers of 






of 
Steam Heating 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZES INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING COUNCIL 


A general advisory council for apprentice- 
ship, trade, and industrial education for Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has been organized in conjunc- 
tion with the city schools, according to J. R. 
Overturf, city superintendent of schools. 

The new organization is supported not only 
by the city school department and the state 
department of education, but also the War 
Manpower Commission, the state council on 
apprenticeship, the veterans’ bureau, and 
organized labor and industrial management. 


The committee will advise the school depart- 
ment on day trade training and apprenticeship 
in relation to community needs as a war measure, 
to train students and returning veterans, and to 
lay a foundation for filling peace employment 
needs, 

Special joint advisory committees organized 
around each trade are being formed, according to 
Superintendent Overturf, and their recommenda- 
tions will be considered by the general advisory 
council. 

Immediate source for apprenticeship training 
will be veterans being mustered out of service, 
men in 4F draft classification, and youth under 18 
quitting school or graduating. 

Veterans, city school department, employers, 
and labor organizations are represented on the 
council. 

Occupations covered by the committee include: 
printing, bookbinding, offset printing, cosmetol- 
ogy, police training, fireman training, hotel 
service, sanitation, food inspection, drafting, sheet 
metal, electrical, hydraulics, architectural draft- 
ing, refrigeration, air conditioning, carpentry, 
cabinetmaking. 

House wiring, plumbing, painting and decorat- 
ing, brick laying, plastering, tile setting, mach ne 
drafting, machine shop, auto mechanics, welding, 
patternmaking, foundry, tool and diemaking, meat 
cutting, baking, cleaning and dyeing, tire repair, 
auto and Sign painting, radio and electronics. 





CUSTODIAL TRAINING IN CONNECTICUT 


The work in the field of custodial training in 
Connecticut has been so well received by both 
custodians and school officials that it has been 
decided to introduce certain additions to the 
course, 

To this end, the length of the training program 
has recently been increased from four to six days 
for all trainees. The training centers will be 
located in cities where there are state vocational 
schools. This will make for a more practical 
approach to the custodian’s work in school 
maintenance. 

Graduates of the three-year training course 
will be offered further instruction. Some of the 
features added this year are: 

1. One-half day of each of the five days to be 
spent in the vocational schoo] shop, receiving 
instruction in carpentry, electricity, plumbing, 
painting, and masonry. 

2. One-half day to be spent in a conference 
developing local schedules in heating, daily work, 
and summer work. 

3. One-half day to be spent on a field trip. 
Some project helpful to the work of the school 
custodian. 


4. In addition, classes will be offered in: 
a) Refinishing school furniture 
b) Boiler inspection 
c) Time clocks 
d) Temperature controls 
e) Locks and hardware 
f) Public and personal relations 


All of these offerings will be valuable additional 
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training for men who have had three previous 
years of work. 

Schools will be held in three regions of the 
state, one to be held the last week in June, 
another the second week in July, and the third 
the second week in August. 

The program for men new to the work, and 
second- and third-year trainees will be enriched 
and made more interesting and practical. 


ESTIMATING ENROLLMENTS 


The school committee at Barrington, R. L, 
receives annually, in April, an estimate of the 
enrollment for the September following. The 
figures are compiled by the superintendent, 
based on a census taken during the winter, and 
checked against the current enrollment figures, 
transfers, etc., compiled by the principals of the 
several schools. The enrollment totals are taken 
for the previous eight years as a means of further 
computation. The figures have been found reason- 
ably accurate and have been of use in employing 
new teachers and adjusting class sizes. 


CHEYENNE VOTERS APPROVE BONDS 


The voters of Cheyenne, Wyo., on March 12, 
approved two issues of bonds in the amount of 
$300,000. 

The proceeds from the-first bond sale, in the 
amount of $300,000, will be used to construct 
two new elementary schools of eight rooms each, 
and an addition to another school. Proceeds from 
the second bond sale will be used for the con- 
struction of a gymnasium for the senior high 
school, 

The construction work will be started after 
the close of the war. 


MC CAHEY TELLS SCHOOL GAINS IN CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 


James B. McCahey, president of the Chicago 
board of education, in striking back at critics of 
the school board recently pointed out that the 
board has maintained high standards in educa- 
tion and has placed the school system on a 
sound financial basis. In spite of strong opposi- 
tion the board has upheld the standards of 
education, has reduced its bonded indebtedness 
from 29 million to 10 million dollars, has reduced 
its outstanding tax warrants more than 50 per 
cent, and has obtained lower interest rates while 
doing so. All this has been done under an annual 
budget of little more than 72 million dollars and 
a school tax rate which is $1.33. Some other 
rates in Cook County districts run from $1.50 
to $3.11. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® Supt. Arthur Deamer, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in a recent statement, reveals that in spite of an 
increase in city population, a gradual decline has 
been noted in the school enrollment. While the 
primary and kindergarten enrollments have kept 
pace, there has been a drop in the intermediate 
grades and more predominantly in the junior 
and senior high schools. The reason for the drop 
in the higher grades can be traced to the with- 
drawal of pupils 16 years of age or older, who 
are profitably employed and have dropped out of 
school for this purpose. 

> A survey of the elementary schools of Clinton, 
Iowa, conducted by E. T. Peterson, has revealed 
that too many grade schools are maintained for 
the size of the community. Dr. Peterson recom- 
mended that elementary schools. be fewer, and 
that they be composed of larger units. He sug- 
gested the abandonment of old buildings in the 
postwar period. 

® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a new schedule for the vocational school, to enable 
students to make more frequent changes in the 
courses. The plan calls for four quarters each 
year, beginning September 1, replacing the former 
two semesters. 

> International Falls, Minn. New courses in 
home economics, health, journalism, and public 
speaking were introduced in the high school in 
1944-45. Additional courses in the subjects of 
art and music are planned for 1945-46. 
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THAT’S WHAT MAKES THESE HEAVY DUTY FLOOR TREATMENTS 
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RDINARY floor waxes . . . especially 
those loaded with resins and sub- 
stitute waxes . . . usually fail on two 
counts. First, such resinous waxes soon 
disintegrate and actually wear out. Sec- 
ond, they invariably lack the requisite 
adhesive qualities that make them ad- 
here to the floor instead of to the feet . . . 
and consequently wear off as well. 
Both Car-Na-Lac and Continental 
“18” are made from the best carnauba 
wax ... which is practically indestruc- 
tible. They can’t wear out! Further- 
more, both are uniquely processed to ad- 
here tenaciously to the floor . . . making 
them economical to use. They take a long 
time to wear off! Want proof? Send for 
liberal experimental sample. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1619 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


»/ 


NA-LAC 


KE FLOOR FINISS 


. 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. 
Applied with the usual wax ap- 
plicator. Levels out as it dries, 
resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. ‘“‘Self- 
polishing” . . . dries in 15 to 20 
minutes. Car-Na-Lac has at 
least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is 
waterproof, non-slippery. 
Adapted for all floors except un- 
sealed “‘raw’’ wood. 
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Exactly the same as Car-Na-Lac ex- 
cept that it contains about 38% 
more solids. Heavier solid content 
gives a higher gloss and reduces the 
number of applications necessary. 
Covering capacity averages the same 
as Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does 
the work of two. Recommended by 
a leading national liability insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. 
Treasury Specifications for “‘Finish 
Material’ (and Proposed Federal 
Specifications for Item 9, Type IT). 
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@ When manufacturing 
restrictions are relaxed, 
Heywood will be ready 
with a well-rounded 
line of tubular school 
furniture for immediate 
production. The new de- 
signs plus Heywood 
quality will re-empha- 
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size our sound position 


in the school furniture 
field. 
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tion by working with towers, with other radar equipment, 


HEYWOOD-WAKhE FI ELD 
Scheot Furnttarrs- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


TOWERS 


taught U4 MORE 


TUBULAR 
FURNITURE 


Heywoon's skill in manufacturing 
America’s finest line of tubular school furniture has not 
The same flawless welding that goes into 
giant communication towers is standard for all school 
We learned even more about tubular construc- 





ASSACHUSETTS 





THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY WAR AGENCIES 


(Concluded from page 25) 


ments of the OPA provide technical assistance to 
industry in describing the purposes of regulations, 
the obligation industry is required to meet under 
the regulations, and specific interpretations as to 
technical phrases which may appear in the 
regulations. 

b) The War Production Board has (1) a 
salvage program, involving the preparation and 
distribution of posters and pamphlets to teach 
housewives to save tin cans and kitchen waste 
fats, and (2) a conservation program, for the 
development of specifications which conserve 
materials in manufacturing. 





Funds appropriated to these activities are not 
identifiable as such, as they are contained within 
regular appropriations to these agencies. 

c) Under a broad definition of the term educa- 
tional, the Office of War Information may be 
considered an educational agency. By Executive 
Order 9182 of June 13, 1942, the director was 
authorized to: “Formulate and carry out, 
through the use of press, radio, motion pictures, 
and other facilities, information programs de- 
signed to facilitate the development of an in- 
formed and intelligent understanding, at home 
and abroad, of the status and progress of the 
war effort, and of the war policies, activities, 
and aims of the Government.” The following 
activities of the Office of War Information are 
of special interest from an educational viewpoint: 
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The Bureau of Special Services of the Domestic 
Operations Branch provides a central informa- 
tion service that is available to all government 
agencies, and to the public. The Division wij] 
refer to the proper agencies questions within their 
jurisdiction, and will provide direct answers to 
questions not within the jurisdiction of a specific 
agency. 

The Radio Program Bureau of the Overseas 
Operations Branch prepares and broadcasts each 
week about 2600 programs in approximately 26 
languages. The Bureau cf Overseas Publications 
prepares leaflets, bulletins, magazines, and po sters, 
some of which are directed toward allied and 
neutral countries and the remainder developed 
for use in connection with military operations in 
theaters of war and in liberated areas. The 
Bureau of Overseas Motion Pictures is charged 
with providing films to disseminate official in- 
formation in neutral, allied and liberated coun- 
tries, to report America’s war effort to the people 
of those areas and to combat enemy propaganda. 
The Bureau distributes newsreels, documentary 
short subjects, which it has made or revised for 
these particular purposes, and carefully selected 
feature motion pictures. 

d) The Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment was created by Executive Order 8807 
dated June 28, 1941, for the purpose of assuring 
adequate provisions for research on scientific and 
medical problems relating to the national defense. 
Functions of the Office include advice to the 
President and to federal agencies in matters of 
scientific research affecting the prosecution of the 
war. Public Law 372 of the 78th Congress ap- 
propriated $120,000,000 to the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development for war research dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1945. 

Conclusion 


Under a broad definition of the term “educa- 
tional,” the educational activities of federal 
emergency war agencies are world wide, embrac- 


ing all levels from adult education down to the 
lower grades and requiring expenditures probably 
amounting to several hundred million dol'ars for 
the fiscal year 1945. Under a narrow definition 
of the term, educational activities of these agen- 
cies, conducted through classes, schools, and other 
organized systems of teaching, are hemispheric 
in scope and require expenditures probably ex- 
ceeding a hundred and fifty million dollars for 
the current fiscal year. 

Some of these activities are war-necessitated 
departures from generally preconceived ideas of 
federal responsibilities for education. A consider- 
ation of the question of postwar disposition of 
these activities is timely. The question of con- 
tinuing these federal functions or adapting them 
to conditions after the war involves an impor- 
tant problem of national educational policy. 


———___¢ 


NEW HADDON HEIGHTS SICK-LEAVE PLAN 

A new sick-leave plan for Haddon Heights, 
N. J., based on the policy expressed in the 
New Jersey sick-leave law, has been adopted by 
the board of education. 

Under the plan, teachers, principals, and super- 


vising principals, regularly employed by the 
board on a yearly appointment, will be allowed 


sick leave with full pay for a minimum of ten 
school days in any school year. Up to five 
unused days in any one year may be allowed to 
accumulate in subsequent years up to a total of 
15 days, which with the current ten days make 
a total of 25 days. 

In case a sick leave is requested, the board 
may require a physician’s certificate to be filed 
in the board office. An absence form must be 
filled out and signed by each teacher for each 
absence. If the leave exceeds ten days in any one 
year, a doctor’s certificate must be attached. The 
teacher’s salary, less the pay of the substitute, 
will be paid for ten additional days 


JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOLS CANCELED 
The Kansas janitor-engineer schools, which 
had been planned for June, 1945, in several 
Kansas cities, have been canceled, because of 
travel restrictions and other wartime conditions. 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN FOR POSTWAR 
TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 30) 


respect by the leader for the contributions of all 
staff members to the success of the school. It 
connotes teacher participation in the develop- 
ment of policy and organization. Furthermore, 
to the extent that it is evident it reveals the 
leader’s personal attitude toward the idea that 
the teacher is a professional person. 

Let me inject three cautions here. The first is 
that some teachers scoff at the value of dem- 
yeratic procedure in administration. Second, 
others honestly prefer benign autocracy under 
which they are free to teach without having to 
give thought to administrative matters for 
which they hold the superintendent and his ad- 
ministrative council responsible. In the third 
place, many faculties will need training in ac- 
tive participation in the solution of problems 
inherent in the life and growth of the school. 
Nevertheless, despite the opinions of dissidents, 
I am certain that most teachers grow in pro- 
fessional happiness and stature as they work 
with the superintendent in the development of 
school policy and organization. 

8. A correlative of the proposition just dis- 
cussed is the further one that machinery should 
be available through which teachers without hav- 
ing to talk in corners, sotto voce, can make sug- 
gestions, confer with their colleagues on general 
and personal problems, and discuss real or 
fancied grievances. In common with many other 
schools, ours has a faculty-elected council whose 
meetings I attend only upon invitation or when 
I wish to raise a question for consideration. This 
council has rendered fine service in a variety of 
situations and has demonstrated that grievances 
that otherwise might accumulate and fester usu- 
ally can be resolved when they are brought into 
the open in the presence of the will to resolve 
them. 

9. Administration should by definfte plan fos- 
ter cooperation between teachers and parents in 
the interest of the welfare of the pupils. It 
should be the regular thing for the school to 
seek and get the help of parents in furthering 
the education of children, and for parents to seek 
and get the help of the school. Where there is 
such cooperation, the task of the teacher will be 
the more enjoyable because of its intelligent 
direction. 

10. The board of education’s rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to teachers should be reasonable, 
and, as stated earlier in this paper, should be 
published to the faculty. 

11. There should be a courageous policy of 
dismissal of teachers who prove by incompetence 
or in other ways inimical to the welfare of the 
school that they are unworthy of inclusion in a 
professional group. But dismissal should always 
be for genuine cause, and never capricious. Ca- 
pricious dismissal of individuals destroys morale 
in the group. Perhaps the real emphasis of this 
paragraph is on the fact that sound procedure 
for finding and engaging good teachers should 
be faithfully observed, and that, as one of my 
friends has said, “poor teachers should be dis- 
missed before they are hired.” 


IV. Conclusion 


As we engage in the experience of postwar 
planning for education, let us remember that the 
heart of good education is the good teacher. Let 
us bear in mind that to an appreciable extent 
teachers have been denied the professional recog- 
nition that the significance of their work. justifies. 
Let us make it specifically a part of our plans 
to help teachers in the communities we serve 
achieve standing comparable with that of other 
professional groups. For it is time that we talked 
less and did more about the need of establishing 
public school teaching as a profession. 





+ - 


> J. C. Bropcetr has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

® James W. Gronen has been elected president of the 
school board at Dubuque, Iowa. Leo T. Grecory was 
named vice-president 
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From Texas to Maine, over highways and country 

lanes, thousands of Hicks school bus bodies daily 


transport in safety over a quarter of a million 
pupils to and from the nation’s schools. 


Many of the Hicks school bus bodies on the road 
today have already given 10 to 15 years of contin- 
uous operation. Their rugged durability, economy 
of operation plus unexcelled safety features have 
made Hicks the favorite of America’s schools 
for the past 25 years. 


‘Once again we can accept orders for school bus 
bodies and reasonable deliveries can be made. The 
new Hicks ‘‘Series 1000’’ school bus bodies feature 
the patented Hicks Arch-Bilt all steel construction 
that guarantees years of trouble-free service and 
maximum safety. Additional features include cir- 
culated air ventilating system, comfortable and 
efficient seating, unobstructed driver vision, safety 
glass in windows and doors, safe entrance steps, 
complete safety lights and signals. Pre-priming of 
individual parts eliminates corrosion and rusting 
of unpainted joints and other covered areas. 


The “Series 1000’? Hicks bodies are built in a 
complete range of lengths from 15’ 4”’ to 26’ 8”’ 
with seating capacities from 30 to 60. Standard 
specifications will meet regulations of any state. 


Write today for prices and complete information. 


HICKS BODY CO. INc. 


401 INDIANAPOLIS AVE. 
LEBANON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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YOU'VE seen them. . . waxed floors that won't bear washing lest the 
water remove the wax as well as the dirt. You'll agree such floors waste 
money because re-waxing, these days, is expensive. 

There's no need for concern when you use Neo-Shine on your floors. 
For the new improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality 
than ordinary quick-drying waxes, due to a new emulsifying agent. 

Thus, Neo-Shine shows no white spots from dripping water. More- 
over, the rugged Neo-Shine wax film is able to withstand continuous 
wet-mopping. That's why Neo-Shine is ideal for floors and entrances 
of buildings where water is tracked in. 

Try a beautiful, water-resisting Neo-Shine wax finish on all school 
floors. It will save not only money and labor, but also fine flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


OiNVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE 


WATER-RESISTING * SELF-SHINING - WAX 





allen. inc. 


Originators and Exclusive Manufacturers of 
NOISELESS CURTAIN TRACKS ® CONTROL EQUIPMENT ® 
SPECIAL OPERATING DEVICES 


Akron, Ohio 








THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 22) 

The answer to that “sixty-four dollar 
question” — what is the future of indus- 
trial arts and vocational education, can be 
summarized as follows: The only way in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education can 
go is ahead, and while its progress may be 
looked upon by some merely as an inclu- 
sion into general education, it is, never- 
theless, a definite progress. Industrial arts 
for all is the order of the day on the gen- 
eral education level. Vocational education, 
improved as it has been in method and 
facilities, will temporarily decline in total 
enrollments but adequately fed by in- 
creased activity in industrial-arts educa- 
tion will advance to a peak far beyond 
any present point in our conception. 


THE COLONIAL BEGINNINGS OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 27) 

Thus in the actions of the people gath- 
ered in town meetings or in those of their 
elected selectmen do we find many of the 
powers assumed by our present boards of 
education. They voted money to carry on 
the work of their schools, they acquired 
and disposed of properties, borrowed 
money, issued warrants, hired and fired 
teachers, granted sick leaves and pensions 
— in short, they managed the affairs of 
their schools with a display of as much 
interest and enthusiasm as that of our 
contemporary managerial boards. With the 
growth of school systems, duties once per- 
formed directly were delegated to special 
committees, which in turn eventually de- 
veloped into boards of education but the 
powers and functions established by their 
colonial forebears continued on through 
the years, enlarged in scope, even as the 
systems themselves grew and expanded. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


(Concluded from page 32) 
we must get rid of the philosophy of minimum 
performance and interest. 

In the program of a forward-looking school 
we would not for a moment underestimate the 
importance of subject-matter information and 
background, but at the same time we would 
forcefully emphasize that we are teaching children 
—not just reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Every successful teacher is exerting an effort to 
create a respect for the democratic way of life. 
In the words of John Ruskin: 

“Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching them 
to behave as they do not behave. It is not teach- 
ing the youth the shapes of letters and the 
tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to 
turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their lit- 
erature to lust. 

“It means, on the contrary, training them into 
the perfect exercise, and kingly continence of 
their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual, 
and difficult work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, 
but above all— by example.” 

The very fact that we are human beings, 
interested in improving human relations, means 
that the process of self-examination cannot fail 
to be beneficial and to suggest ways of doing 
better the things we are likely to do anyway as 
we approach day-to-day school situations and 
problems. 
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PLAY UNIVERSAL anpb vou atways Plog Safe! 


S are. econemical, comfortable seating for every 
outdoor or indoor event. Portable bleachers of wood 
or steel — easy to move and store — designed to 
give maximum comfort with a minimum loss of 
space. Universal Fold-A-Way and Roll-A-Way Gym- 
nasium Stands are ideal for indoor seating. They 
permit the seating of large crowds for the big games 
yet, when the stands are not in use, all gymnasium 
floor space can be utilized. 





UNIVERSAL PORTABLE STEEL 
BLEACHERS .. . for indoor and outdoor use. STAND... 


UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way GYMNASIUM 
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UNIVERSAL PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS 
Economical outdoor and indoor seating. 






~ UNIVERSAL Fold-A-Way GYMNASIUM _ 


. space-saving indoor seating. STAND . . . compact, attractive indoor seating. 


WRITE TODAY! Universal will be glad to quote estimates and budget figures for 
your post-war seating. 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 


PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. E-4 


ZETIST ST Maa) he 


ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


PLANNED 20 
efficiency 


are engineered to precise standards to insure 
smooth and easy running and avoidance of friction 
in all moving parts. 


That's why Holmes machines are preferred — for 
their dependable service, freedom from mechanical 


interruptions, vivid film projection and faithful 
sound reproduction. 


Thousands in use by our armed forces. Sorry, no 
prospect of civilian deliveries in 1945. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 
























LET VACATION TIME HELP YOU 


In this war year use vacation time for installing new equipment 
for next Fall. 








ORDER NOW — the Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, Classroom 
Shades and Blackboard Erasers which you'll be needing for 
replacements and enlarged enrollments. Be sure of having the 
equipment you need wher you need it. 


Turn to your BECKLEY-CARDY 
Buyer’s Guide today. This Catalog 
shows complete lines of School 
Equipment and Supplies 


If you haven’t your copy, or wish 
additional information, fill in and 
mail the coupen below. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
School Furnishers 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 
Rush me BUYER’S GUIDE No. 78 


Rush me information and samples of material of the following items 


Blackboards , ‘a Bulletin Boards .... 

Classroom Shades Blackboard Erasers ...........64. 
NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


PUSS Reese eee ee esse ee eeseseseeeeesseeesesesees 
eecceccccecescccesccssccscscecesesssesesceeed 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


FIRE-SAFE CURTAINS 
The first school auditorium stage in the United 
States to have fire-safe Fiberglass curtain and 
backdrop is the stage of the Von Steuben High 
School, Chicago. Stirred by tragic effects of fires 
in school auditoriums, school authorities installed 
jade green curtains and backdrop woven of 
incombustible glass yarns. Window curtains are 
also of fiberglass. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—510. 


GRENADIER FLUORESCENTS RELEASED 

The Grenadier is again available after a lifting 
of restrictions on manufacture by the War Pro- 
duction Board. In substantially the same design 
as the prewar model, the Grenadier is a 2-lamp, 
40-watt unit of thin reflector system, providing 
single or continuous lighting equipment. The 
depth of the reflector section measures only 2% 
in. The Grenadier may be had as a close-mounted 
ceiling unit with 4 in. deep canopies or with 
stem and canopy for lower mounting. 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—511. 

VICTOR’S HOT JAZZ 

RCA Victor will release six record albums de- 
voted to “Hot Jazz” music, presenting the disks 
on the Victor Green “Education” label. In doing 
this, Victor’ is presenting jazz music as an 
American art. form worthy of study. In a meas- 
ure, the project is a pioneering movement on the 
part of RCA Victor. Jazz music has not al- 
together been unrecognized by classicists. Leopold 
Stokowski and Igor Stravinsky, for instance, 
join hands with Artie Shaw and Duke Ellington 
in their consideration that jazz is making a 
musical contribution and one which must not be 
ignored. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—512. 


OMINOUS ARMS CASE 

DeVry Films & Laboratories has been appointed 
exclusive distributor of a new educational sound 
film titled “Ominous Arms Case.” It depicts in 
startling realism the hidden dangers from water- 
born diseases which lurk in obsolete and worn- 
out plumbing installations. “Ominous Arms Case” 
is a 16mm. subject in three reels. It is available 
on a free rental basis to schools, churches, and 
civic organizations. 

DeVry Films & Laboratories, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—513. 


NEW WAKEFIELD CATALOG 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, has just issued Catalog No. 45, 
which is available to persons interested in office, 
drafting room, school, and institutional lighting 
equipment. The 28-page catalog contains engineer- 
ing details for the layout of incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting equipment. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION CENTER 
The formal opening of an audio-visual in- 
struction center at the University of Chicago 
has been announced with Stephen M. Corey, 
professor of educational psychology appointed as 
director. Britannica Films, formerly Erpi Class- 
room Films, will be used. 


NEW DIVISION MANAGERS 

Two important changes have been made_ in 
American Seating Company’s sales organization. 
H. F. Robinson is now West Coast Divisional 
Manager, and J. J. Thompson has been made 
manager of the Eastern Division. Mr. Robinson 
came to the company in 1925, and succeeds 
Mr. H. T. Brooke. Mr. Thompson joined the 
company staff in 1927 and succeeds Mr. James 
M. VerMeulen who has been appointed General 
Sales Manager. 


PERSONAL MENTION: 
Eldon Imhoff 

Eldon Imhoff, former associate visual educa- 
tion specialist with the war department, has 
been added to the sales staff of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, it 
is announced by S. G. Rose, executive vice- 
president. 


Wayne N. Laidlaw 

It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Wayne N. Laidlaw, one of the 
founders, for many years president and later 
chairman of the board of directors of Laidlaw 
Brothers, at Sarasota, Fla., Thursday, March 
15, 1945. 

HERMAN NELSON EXPANDS 

A priority has been given to the Herman 
Nelson Corporation, manufacturer of heating and 
ventilating equipment, by the War Production 
Board for the erection of a 51,000-square foot 
addition to one of its plants in Moline, Ill. 
According to R. H. Nelson, president, this addi- 
tional factory space is required because of large 
contracts recently awarded Htrman Nelson for 
the manufacture of Self-Powered Heaters. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” STAR 

A fourth star, in acknowledgment of its con- 
tinued high rate of production has been awarded 
the Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and will soon be added to the “E” flag 
which flies over the Milwaukee plant. The Com 
pany is currently engaged 100 per cent in wat 
work. 

ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 

The Army and Navy salutes Superior war- 
workers. Here was the scene March 28 as J. 
H. Shields executive vice-president of the Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, accepted the 
coveted Army-Navy “E” flag from Maj. P. F. 
Murray, representing the Army, from Cleveland. 





Army-Navy “E” awarded to Superior 
Coach Corp. 


Superior is the peacetime manufacturer of school 
and passenger bus bodies, and funeral car, 
ambulance and service car bodies. Its war prod- 
ucts include a diversified list ranging from Signal 
Corps bodies for use in housing radar and radio 
equipment, to rocket gun launching apparatus 
for the Navy. 


NEW NAME FOR UNDERWOOD 

The stockholders of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company voted the amending of the 
Certificate of Incorporation to change the name 
of the company to Underwood Corporation at 
their annual meeting held today. In presenting 
this change to the stockholders at the meeting, 
L. C. Stowell, executive vice-president, said: “This 
change will! avoid frequent confusion in the public 
use of our corporate name, and will mean the 
adoption of a corporate name which reflects more 
accurately the name by which through usage the 
company is generally known.” 

Mr. R. E. Stewart is school sales manager. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University of Wisconsin has announced 
its 1945 summer school calendar, which includes 
an eight-week summer session during June, July, 
August, and September and a summer session 
from May 28 to June 2. 

The eight-week session will include a Schoo] 
of Education program, including courses in 
research, administration, guidance and personnel, 
measurement, vocational and adult education, 
radio and visual education, and special courses. 
The radio and visual education course will take 
up classroom use of radio and visual instruction. 

A series of special institutes will be held to 
provide for maximum participation by those 
enrolled in summer session classes. The audio- 
visual institute, to be held July 16 to 20, will 
be devoted to the use of sound motion-picture 
films in academic and allied fields of classroom 
study. The program which will take up film 
sources and film subjects in the various courses 
of study will prove of interest to administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers. 

The eight-week radio institute, to be held June 
25 to August 17, will offer specialized instruction 
in a variety of radio courses. Included will be 
realistic courses giving practice in radio writing, 
announcing, acting, and production, as well as 
training in the techniques of classroom use of 
radio. An attractive feature will be the radio 
workshop, an advanced course in radio writing 
and production. 


WHEN BIDS ARE ASKED 

This time every year, each mail brings in a 
voluminous pile of “requests for bids.” These are 
fascinating things indeed because of the large 
quantities asked for. On the surface, it might 
appear that a large volume of business could 
be obtained by filling these out with low prices. 
But it doesn’t always work that way. Let’s look 
over a couple. 

First comes specifications or description. Four 
things immediately confront you: (1) A lack 
of information leaves you up in the air as to 
what is wanted; ie., 400 gallons emulsion floor 
wax — what grade? Some say, “Give Carnauba 
content”; some say, “state solids’; some just 
don’t say. (2) A long detailed chemical specifica- 
tion describes what is wanted. We study it care- 
fully and find almost any kind of wax fits the 
description. It speaks of per cent of solids but 
does not state what kind of solids — what shall 
be quoted? (3) A certain brand or equal, some- 
times we’ve heard of the brand named and 
sometimes we haven’t. Even if we’ve heard of 
it, how do we know its quality? (4) Then the 
contradictory specification calling for something 
that just coudn’t be. 

After attempting to fill out a few of these 
bids, we soon realize three things. Either (1) they 
don’t know how to ask for what is wanted; (2) 
they want to disguise what they intend to buy; 
or (3) they don’t intend to buy according to 
their specifications. Our enthusiasm is beginning 
to wane. How can we bid until we know what 
to bid on? — The Churchill Main Line. 


 * 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
> James L. Marcuese has been elected president of 
the school board at Springfield, Mass. 
® The school board at Montpelier, Vt., has reorganized 
with Dwicut L. Lone as president; ANDREw J. BLack- 
MORE as secretary; and ANprew W. Harris as treasurer. 
> J. H. Gerimc has been elected assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the board of education at St. Louis, Mo. 
> Dr. E. D. Jack has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
> Dr. Witttam Murray has been elected president of 
the school board at Ames, Iowa. 
® Tom McMrten has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Council Bluffs, Iowa 
> Mrs. E. B. Watson has been elected president of the 
schodl board at Lake Charles, La. 
® The school board at Andover, Mass., has reorganized 
with Artaur R. Lewis as president, and Wituram A. 
DOHERTY as secretary. 
> Epwarp L, Hirscu has been elected president of the 
school board at Burlington, Iowa. 
® Henry Jesens has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Davenport, Iowa. 
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Publications for 
G choo! Business Executives 
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Planning School Facilities 

In February issue of Florida School Bulletin, 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

This paper suggests the adjustment of new school 
buildings to the growing school program, outlines a 
method for locating and planning needed school centers 
and buildings. 

State Minimum-Salary Standards for Teachers, 1944 

Paper, 75 pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

A second revised study of minimum-salary laws for 
teachers, giving general types of salary legislation in the 
several states and territories. The study urges a rise 
in the existing minimum-salary rates to effect more ade- 
quate standards, and to this end attention must be given 
to the wide differences in educational qualifications of 
teachers. Adequate laws must be accompanied by adequate 
certification laws. 

Cost-of-Living Trends 

Paper, 25 pages. February, 1945. Published by the 
Division of Research, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

How should a school system proceed in adjusting teach- 
ers’ salaries to changes in living costs? The pamphlet 
discusses critically the three leading plans for adiusting 
wages to the changes in living costs and finds them 
somewhat wanting as applied to a professional group 
which has a high social status in seeking general in- 
creases. As a wartime measure a cost-of-living raise is 
advocated on the basis of a single amount found by apply- 
ing the recognized per cent of change in cost to the 
average salary of the school district. This raise is to be 
given in addition to the raises provided by the salary 
schedules currently in effect. 

Statistics of Schools in Urban and Rural Areas, 

1941-42 

By David T. Blose, Circular No. 231, 1945. Published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This report, which offers statistics for each of the 
48 states and for each urban area, indicates the changes 
for the 22-year period 1920 to 1942. It is evident that 
war conditions and economic -situations have brought 
about vast changes in enrollments both in urban and 
rural areas, in school property values, instructional staffs, 
attendance, indebtedness, capital costs, interest, and total 
expenditures. ; 

The Industrial Housekeeping Manual 

By R. F. Vincent. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Deep River, Conn. 

While this book is addressed to industrial establishments 
the discussion of underlying principles of housekeeping 
and the recommendations for selecting and managing 
cleaning crews, for establishing and carrying through 
maintenance programs, for selecting and buying materials 
and equipnient, apply to schools. The school-business ex- 
ecutive who reads this book carefully can readily make 
applications to any and every school situation, can dis- 
cern the differences between a commercial establishment 
and a school building, and can evaluate and improve his 
own procedures. 

The book is a splendid examination of conscience and 
a helpful guide to better standards in building operation 
and maintenance. 

School Plant and Equipment 

February, 1945, issue of Review of Educational Re- 
search. Price, $1. American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Washington 6, D. C. 

The recent literature of 14 aspects of school plant 
construction and equipment is evaluated by leading ex- 


State 


$2.50. 


perts in the field. It is notable that the bulk of the 
books and articles listed are of the practical variety. 
summarizing the experiences of schoolmen, architects, 


and building supervisors. Aspirants to the doctorate have 
shied away from the problems and only a few masters’ 
theses have appeared— which seems no serious loss. 
The greatest lack in the recent literature has been in the 
fields of heating, ventilating, sanitation, and the eco- 
nomics of construction. 

A Survey of the School-Building Needs of Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Paper, 11 pages. Published by the board of education 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A summary of a survey of the school plant of 
Cincinnati, conducted under the direction of Dr. T. C. 
Holy, of Ohio State University, and John H. Herrick, 
director of research of Cincinnati. The report describes 
the present school plant and its utilization, and includes 
recommendations for a future school plant program to 
include new buildings and additions, and improvements 
to existing structures. With the exception of four 
buildings, it is expected that the plan will be completed 
within the next ten years. A model for city school-plant 


Surveys that hope to achieve practical and economical 
results. 
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Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 

You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 
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with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





